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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



The text here presented, adapted for use in mixed 
classes, has been carefully collated with that of six or seven 
of the latest and best editions. Where there was any dis- 
agreement those readings have been adopted which 
seemed most reasonable and were supported by the best 
authority. 

Professor Meikle John's exhaustive notes form the sub- 
stance of those here used ; and his plan, as set forth in 
the '* General Notice" annexed, has been carried out ia 
these volumes. But as these plays are intended rather for 
pupils in school and college than for ripe Shakespearian 
scholars, we have not hesitated to prune his notes of what- 
ever was thought to be too learned for our purpose, or 
on other grounds was deemed irrelevant to it. The notes 
of other English editors have been freely incorporated. 

B. K. 
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GENERAL NOTICE. 



** An attempt has been made in these new editions to 
interpret Shakespeare by the aid of Shakespeare himself. 
The Method of Comparison has been constantly employ- 
ed ; and the language used by him in one place has been 
compared with the language used in other places in simi- 
lar circumstances, as well as with older English and with 
newer English. The text has been as carefully and as 
thoroughly annotated as the text of any Greek or Latin 
classic. 

" The first purpose in this elaborate annotation is, of 
course the full working out of Shakespeare's meaning. 
The Editor has in all circumstances taken as much pains 
with this as if he had been making out the difficult and 
obscure terms of a will in which he himself was personally 
interested ; and he submits that this thorough excavation 
of the meaning of a really profound thinker is one of the 
very best kinds of training that a boy or girl can receive at 
school. This is to read the very mind of Shakespeare, and 
to weave his thoughts into the fibre of one's own mental 
constitution. And always new rewards come to the care^ 
f ul reader — ^in the shape of new meanings, recognition of 
s 
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thoughts he had before missed, of relations between the 
characters that had hitherto escaped him. For reading 
Shakespeare is just like examining Nature ; there are no 
hoUownesses, there is no scamped work, for Shakespeare 
is as patiently exact and as first-hand as Nature herself. 

** Besides this thorough working-out of Shakespeare's 
meaning, advantage has been taken of the opportunity to 
teach his English — to make each play an introduction to 
the English of Shakespeare. For this purpose copi- 
ous collections of similar phrases have been gathered from 
other plays ; his idioms have been dwelt upon ; his pecu- 
liar use of words ; his style and his rhythm. Some 
Teachers may consider that too many instances are given ; 
but, in teaching, as in everything else, the old French say- 
ing is true : Assez n'y «, s^ii trop it'y a. The Teacher 
need not require each pupil to give him all the instances 
collected. If each gives one or two, it will probably be 
enough ; and, among them all, it is certain that one ortwo 
will stick in the memory. It is probable that, for those pu- 
pils who do not study either Greek or Latin, this close ex- 
amination of every word and phrase in the text of Shake- 
speare will be the best substitute that can be found for the 
study of the ancient classics. 

** It were much to Idc hoped that Shakespeare should 
become more and more of a study, and that every boy 
and girl should have a thorough knowledge of at least one 
play of Shakespeare before leaving school. It would be 
one of the best lessons in human life, without the chance 
of a polluting or degrading experience. It would also 
have the effect of bringing back into the too pale and for- 
mal English of modem times a large number of pithy and 
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vigorous phrases which would help to develop as well as 
to reflect vigor in the characters of the readers. Shake- 
speare used the English language with more power than 
any other writer that ever lived — ^he made it do more and 
say more than it had ever done ; he made it speak in a 
more original way ; and his combinations of words are per- 
petual provocations and invitations to originality and to 
newness of insight." — ^J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A., 
Professor of the Theory^ History^ and Pr<ictice of Bdtica^ 
tion in the University of St, Andrews^ 
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Shakespeare's Grammar. 

Shakespeare lived at a time when the grammar and vocabularj 
of the English language were in a state of transition. Various 
points were not yet settled; and so Shakespeare's grammar is 
not only somewhat different from our own but is by no means 
uniform in itself. In the Elizabethan age. '* Almost any part of 
speech can be used as any other part of speech. An adverb can 
be used as a verb, 'They askance their eyes;' as a noun, ' the 
backtoard and abysm of time:' or as an adiective, 'a seldom 
pleasure/ Any noun, adjective, or intransitive verb can be 
used as a transitive verb. You can ' happy * your friend, * ma- 
lice ' or * foot ' your enemy, or ' fall ' an axe on his neck. An 
adjective can be used as an adverb; and you can speak and act 
' easy,' * free,' * excellent; 'or asa noun, and you can talk oC 'fair ' 
instead of ' beauty,' and *a pale ' instead of ' a paleness.' Even 
the pronouns are not exempt from these metamorphoses. A 
* he ^ is used for a man, and a lady is described by a gentleman 
as ' the fairest she he has yet beheld. ' In the second place, every 
variety of apparent grammatical inaccuracy meets us. He for 
him, him for he; spoke and took for spoken and taken; plural 
nominatives with singular verbs; relatives omitted where they 
are now considered necessary; unnecessary antecedents inserted; 
shall for will, should for would, would for wish; to omitted after 
*/ ought,' inserted after 'I durst;' double negatives; double 
comparatives ('more better,' &c.) and superlatives: suc^ fol- 
lowed by which, that by as, as used for as if; that for so 
that; and lastly some verbs apparently with two nominatives, 
and others without any nominative at all." — Dr. Abbott's 
Sliakespeiian O^ammar. 

Shakespeare's Versification. 

Shakespeare's Plays are written mainly in what is known 
as blank verse; but they contain a number of riming, and a 
considerable number of prose, lines. As a rule, rime is much 
commoner in the earlier than in tne later plays. Thus, Love's 
Labor's Lost contains nearly 1.100 riming lines, while (if we 
except the songs) Winter's Tale has none. The Merchant of 
Venice has 124. 

In speaking, we lay a stress on particular syllables: this stress 
is called accent. When the words of a composition are so ar- 
ranged that the accent recurs at regular intervals, the composi- 
tion is said to be rhythmical. In blank verse the lines consist 
uisually of ten syllables, of which the second, fourth, sixth. 
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eighth, and tenth are accentea. xne line consists, there* 
fore, of Ave parts, each of which containe an unaccented 
followed by an accented syllable, as in the word attend. Each 
of these nve parts forms what is called a foot or measure; 
and the five totrether form a pentameter. ** Pentameter '' is a 
Greek word PiRnifyinj? '* five measures." This is the usual form 
of a line of blank verse. ■ But a long poem composed entirely 
of such lines would be monotonous, and for the sake ot variety 
several important modifieaiious have been introduced. 

(a) After the tenth syllable, one or two unaccented syllables 
are sometimes added; as— 

** Me-thought | you aaid | you nei | ther lend \ nor bor \ row.^* 

(6) In any foot the accent may be shifted from the second to 
the first syllable, provided two accented syllables do not come 
together. 

*' Pluck' the I young suck' | ing cubs' | from the' \ she bear*.*^ | 

(c) In such words as ** yesterday," "voluntary," "honesty," 
the syllables -day. -ta-, and -ty failing In the place of the accent, 
are, for the purposes of the verse, regarded as truly accented. 

** Bars' me \ the right' | of vol'- | un-ta' \ ry choos' | tnflr.'» 

(d) Sometimes we have a succession of accented syllables; this 
oceurs with monosyllabic feet only. 

" Why, note, blow wind, swell billow^ and swim bark.''* 

(e) Sometimes, but more rarely, two or even three unaccented 
syllables occupy the place of one; as— 

"He says | he does, \ be-ing then \ most flat | ter-ed.** 

(/) Lines may have any number of feet from one to six. 

Finally, Shakespeare adds much to the pleasing variety of his 
blank verse by placing th« pauses in diflcerent parts of the line 
(especially after the second or third foot), instead of placing 
them all at the ends of lines, as was the earlier custom. 

N. B.— In some cases the rhythm requires that what we usually 
pronounce as one syllable shall be divided into two, aafi-er (fire), 
^u-er (sure), mi-el (mile), Ac. ; too-elve (twelve), jaw-ee (joy), Ac. 
Similarly, she-on (-tion or -sion). 

It is very important to give the pupil plenty of ear-trafning by 
means of formal scansion. This will greatly assist him in his 
reading. 
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PLAN OF STUDY 



PERFECT POSSESSION. 



To attain to the standard of * Perfect Pos- 
session/ the reader ought to have an inti- 
mate and ready knowledge of the subject* 
(See opposite page.) 

The student ought, first of all, to read the 
play as a pleasure ; then to read it over again^ 
with his mind upon the characters and the 
plot ; and lastly, to read it for the meanings^ 
grammar, &c. 

With the help of the scheme, he can easily 
draw up for himself short examination papers 
(i) on each scene, (2) on each act, (3) on 
the whole play. (See page 161.) 
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ix 



X. The Plot and Story of the Flay. 
{a) The general plot ; 
(d) The special incidents. 
8. The Characters: Ability to give a connected account 
I of all that is done and most of what is said by 

each character in the play. 
8. The Influence and Interplay of the Charaeters upoa 
each other. 

(a) Relation of A to B and of B to A ; 
(d) Relation of A to C and D. 
4. Complete Possession of the Language. 
{a) Meanings of words ; 

{d) Use of old words, or of words in an old mean- 
ing; 
(c) Grammar; 

{d) Ability to quote lines to illustrate a gram- 
matical point. 
& Power to Beprodace, or Quote. 

(a) What was said by A or B on a particular 

occasion ; 
(5) What was said by A in reply to B ; 

(c) What argument was used by C at a particu- 

lar juncture ; 

(d) To quote a line in instance of an idiom or of 

a peculiar meaning. 
ft Power to Locate. 

(a) To attribute a line or statement to a certaia 

person on a certain occasion ; 
(d) To cap a line ; 
(c) To fill in the right word or epithet. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

JULIUS CiESAR. 



This tragedy embraces two memorable years of Roman 
history. It commences with the festival of the Lupercalia 
in February 44 B.C., or in the yeeir of Rome 709. Caesar 
had in the preceding autumn returned triumphant from 
Spain, having defeated the sons of Pompey, and been ap- 
pointed consul for a period of ten years and dictator for 
life. To fill the measure of Caesar's ambition, or of his 
own adulation, Mark Antony then offered him the regal 
crown or diadem, which Caesar reluctantly refused, and in 
one month afterwards (March 15) the great soldier and 
statesman fell under the swords of the assassins. The in- 
cidents of the conspiracy and death having been depicted 
with all the dramatist's marvellous power and truth, he 
hurries over the succeeding events, devoting one short 
scene to the merciless conscription of the triumvirs, and 
the drama closes with the battle of Philippi and the death 
of Brutus, 42 B.C. 

The authority relied upon by Shakespeare for his his- 
torical facts was Plutarch's Lives, translated from the 
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French of Amyot by Sir Thomas North, and published in 
1579. The work was highly popular, and the poet fol- 
lowed it closely, but in one point he departed from it and 
from the truth of history : he made the Capitol the scene 
of Caesar's assassination, whereas it took place in the 
senate-house, or, as North has it, in * one of the porches 
about the theatre where was set up the image of Pompey.' 
In the delineation of character, also, the poet, though 
working after the models afforded by Plutarch, introduces 
some modifications.* Cassius was ' marvellous choleric and 
cruel, '-and it was ' certainly thought that he made war and 
put himself into sundry dangers, more to have absolute 
power and authority than to defend the liberty of his 
country.' He was also accused of being rapacious ; 'he 
would oftentimes be carried away from justice for gain.* 
The poet ventures a strong allusion to the ' itching palm * 
of Cassius, but generally he has elevated the character of 
the astute conspirator, and by investing him with the dig- 
nity of a Roman patriot he made him more worthy of 
being the friend and associate of Brutus. The prompt de- 
cision and fiery zeal of Cassius as a republican were not 
only necessary towards carrying on their great design, but 
were required to bring out fully the character of Brutus^ 
whom the poet evidently intended to be the hero of the 
drama. Brutus, noble-minded, generous, and humane, is 
inferior to Cassius in energy and penetration. Hi? at- 
tempts to justify the sacrifice of Caesar are weak in the ex- 
treme. He heis no personal enmity towards the dictator, 
he cannot say that Caesar's affections ' sway more than his 
reason,' and he knows that their quarrel will 'bear no 
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color ; ' but then he argues that if Caesar were monarch of 
Rome he might become dangerous : 

* He woijld be crown*d : — 
How that might change his nature, there's the question.* 

An ardent love of liberty and deep absorbing sense of pub- 
lic duty, seconded by the persuasions and promptings of 
the stronger-minded Cassius, overpower the dictates of his 
conscience and understanding- and he rushes into the 
crime which he believes is to make Rome free. The fine 
humanity of Brutus is then awakened. He would do 
grace to Caesar's corpse ; he would allow Mark Antony to 
make the funeral oration ; he wou)d impose no restraint 
on the friends of Caesar ; nor would he permit any injus- 
tice or corruption in his government The pure and lofty 
patriot alone is conspicuous, but he sipks under the power 
of baser natures, who knew mankind better, and Caesar's 
spirit is revenged. Nothing in all Shakespeare is more 
touching than the picture of Brutus in adversity. The 
conflict between his philosophy and his tenderness on the 
death of Portia and the loss of Cassius in battle, his care 
of his page Lucius, who falls asleep in Brutus's house : 

* Enjoy the honey hea^qr^ew of slumber : 
' Thou hast no figures, nor no fantasies 

Which busy care draws in the brains of men ' ; 

and the mental struggle of Brutus preceding his death, 
are all drawn with indescribable effect, yet with such sim- 
plicity as to preclude every idea or appearance of art. Of 
Caesar we see but little, and that little is scarcely in keep- 
ing with the intellectual character of the original. In the 
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drama, as in life, the conqueror was sacrificed to Brutus. 
* It is possible,* says a recent author, • to be a very great 
man, and to be still very inferior to Julius Caesar, the 
most complete character, so Lord Bacon thought, of all 
antiquity. Nature seems incapable of such extraordinary 
combinations as composed his versatile capacity, which 
was the wonder even of the Romans themselves. Tne 
first general ; the only triumphant politician ; inferior to 
none in eloquence ; comparable to any in the attainments 
of wisdom, in an age made up of the greatest command- 
ers, statesmen, orators, and philosophers that ever ap- 
peared in the world ; an author who composed a perfect 
specimen of military annals in his travelling carriage ; at 
one time in a controversy with Cato, at another writing a 
treatise on punning and collecting a set of good sayings ; 
fighting and making love at the same moment, and 
willing to abandon both his empire and his mistress for a 
sight of the Fountains of the Nile — such did Caesar ap- 
pear to his contemporaries.' * 

Shakespeare's drama was first printed in the folio of 
1623. It appears in a more accurate form than most of 
the plays, yet about a score of misprints and minor errors 
have been removed by the care of successive editors. The 
usual date of the composition oi Julius Ccssar is referred 
to the year 1607, but Mr. Collier heis shown good reasons 
for believing that it was acted before 1603. The subject 
had previously been dramatized. Gosson mentions a 



* Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse) in notes to Chtlde Harold, 
Canto IV. 
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play, entitled The History of Cctsar and Pompey^ in 1579, 
and in 1582 a Latin play by Dr. Richard Eedes, on the 
subject of Caesar's murder, was acted in the university of 
Oxford. Lord Stirling, in 1604, published a tragedy en- 
titled y«//«^ Casar. To none of these, so far as can be 
ascertained, was Shakespeare indebted. — Meiklejohn. 



♦Shakespeare was, as I believe, conversant with the. 
better class of English literature which the reign of Eliza- 
beth afforded. Among other books, the translation by 
North of Amyot's Plutarch seems to have fallen into his 
hands about 1607 [some years earlier]. It was the source 
of three tragedies founded on the lives of Brutus, Antony, 
and Coriolanus, the first bearing the name of Julius 
Caesar. In this the plot wants even that historical unity 
which the romantic drama requires ; the third and fourth 
acts are ill connected ; it is deficient in female characters, 
and in that combination which is generally apparent 
amidst all the intricacies of his fable. But it abounds in 
fine scenes and fine passages ; the spirit of Plutarch's 
Brutus is well seized, the predominance of Caesar himself 
is judiciously restrained, the characters have that indi- 
viduality which Shakespeare seldom misses ; nor is there, 
perhaps, in the whole range of ancient and modern elo- 
quence a speech more fully realizing the perfection that 
orators have striven to attain than that of Antony,' — 
Hallam. 

* I know no part of Shakespeare that more impresses on 
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me the belief of his g:enius being superhuman than the 
scene between Brutus and Cassius [Act IV. sc. 3]. In 
the Gnostic heresy it might have been credited with less 
absurdity than most of their dogmas, that the Supreme 
had employed him to create, previously to his function of 
representing, characters.' — Coleridge. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



/ULius Cjbsar. 



_, . * f Triumvirs after the death of 

US.) 



Conspirators against JUUUS 

CiESAR. 



Marcus Antonius, > juuus C^sar. 

M.ii£MILIUS Lepidus, 

Cicero, J 

PuBLius, > Senators, 

PopiLius Lena, ) 

Marcus Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

CiNNA, 

Trebonius, 

Ligarius, 

Pbcius Brutus, 

Metellus Cimber, . 

Flavius and Marullus, Tribunes. 

Artemidorus <7/"Cnidos, a teacher of Rhetoric, 

CiNNA, a Poet ; another Poetj a Soothsayer, 

Li'^-iLius, TiTiNius, Messala, Young Cato, and 

VoLXJMKlvSj friends to Brutus and Cassius. 
Varro, Clitus, Claudius, Strato, Lucius, and 

Dardanius, servants to Brutus. 
PiNDARUS, servant to Cassius. 

Calphurnia, wife to Caesar. 
Portia, wife to Brutus. 

Senators^ Citizens^ Guards^ Attendants^ 6v. 
SCENE,— Rome ; Sardis ; and near Philippi. 

/ 
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Julius Caesar 

ACT I. 

SCENE I.— -Rome. A Street. 

Enter Flavius, Marullus, and a rabble ^Citizeng, 

Plavius, 

jENCEl home, you idle creatures, 
get you home ; [you not, 

Is this a holiday? What, know 
Being mechanical, you ought not 
walk, 
Upon a laboring-day, without the sign 
Of your profession ?— Speak, what trade art 
thou ? 

1 Cit. Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Mar, Where is thy leather apron, and thy 
rule ? ' 
What dost thou with thy best apparel on ? — 
You, sir ; what trade are you ? 

2 Cit. Truly, sir, in respect of a fine work- lo 
man, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler. 

Mar. But what trade art thou ? Answer me 
directly. 
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2 at A trade, sir, that I hope I may use 
with a safe conscience ; which is, indeed, sir, 
a mender of bad soles. 

Mar, What trade, thou knave^? thou 
naughty knave, ^hat trade ? 

2 C/V. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out 
with me : yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend 
you. 

Mar. What meanest thou by that ? Mend 
me, thou saucy fellow ? 
2o 2 Cit, Why, sir, cobble you. 

Flav. Thou art a cobbler, art thou I 

2 Cit. Truly, sir, all that I live by is with 
the awl : I meddle with no tradesman's mat- 
ters, nor women's matters, but with all. I am, 
indeed, sir, a surgeon to old shoes; when 
they are in great danger, I recover them. As 
proper men as ever trod upon neat's-leather 
have gone upon mv handiwork. 

Flav, But wherefore art not in thy shop 

to-day ? [streets ? 

Why dost thou lead these men about the 

2 Cit. Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes,' 
30 to get myself into more work. But, indeed, 
sir, we make holiday, to see Caesar, and to 
rejoice in his triumph. 

Mar. Wherefore rejoice ? What conquest 
brings he home ? 
What tributaries follow him to Rome 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot wheels ? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than 

senseless things ! 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 
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Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 40 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The livelong day, with patient expectation, 
To see great rompey pass the streets of 

' Rome: 
And when you saw his chariot but appear, 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled underneath her banks 
To hear the replication of your sounds, 
Made in her concave shores ? 
And do you now put on your best attire ? 
And do you now cull out a holiday ? 50 

And do you now strew flowers in his way, 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ? 
Be gone I 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 
Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 
Flav. Go, go, good countrymen, and, for 

this fault. 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort ; 
Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your 

tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 60 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of all. 

{Exeunt Citizens. 
See, wh^r their basest metal be not moved; 
They vanish tongue-tied in their gfuiltiness. 
Go you down that way towards the Capitol ; 
This way will I : disrobe the images, 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremonies. 
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Mar. May we do so ? 
You know it is the feast of Lupercal. 
Flav, It is no matter ; let no images 
1^ Be hung with Caesar's trophies. I'll about, 
And drive away the vulgar from the streets : 
So do you too, where you perceive them thick. 
/ These growing feathers pluck'd from Caesar's 
wing 
Will make him fly an ordinary pitch ; 
Who else would soar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 

\Exeunt* 

SCENE Ih-^The same. A public Place. 

Mnter, in procession^ with music^ Caesar ; Antony, 
/or the course: Calphurnia, Portia, Decius, 
Cicero, Brutus, Cassius, anaf Casca; a^r^jt/ 
crowd following ; among them a Soothsayer. 

CcEs. Calphurnia, — 

Casca. Peace, ho ! Caesar speaks. 

CCBS, Calphurnia,— [Music ceases. 

CaL Here, my lord. 

Cces. Stand you directly in Antonius' way. 
When he doth run his course. — Antonius, — 

Ant Caesar, my lord. 

CcBs. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 
To touch Calphurnia : for our elders say, 
The barren, touched in this holy chase, 
Shake off their sterile curse. 

Ant. I shall remember: 

ID When Caesar soys, Do Ms, it is perform'd. 

Cas. Set on ; and leave no ceremony out. 

[Afusic, 
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Sooth, Caesar! 
CcBs. Ha ! who calls ? 
Casca. Bid every noise be still: — peace 
yet again. [Music ceaszs. 

CcBs, Who is it in the press that calls on 
me ? 
I hear a tongue, shriller than all the music, 
Cry Coesar, Speak ; Caesar is turned to hear. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March. C 

Cces, What man is that ? 

Bru, A soothsayer bids you beware the 

ides of March. 
Cces, Set him before me; let me see his 

face. 20 

Cas, Fellow, come from the throng : look 

upon Caesar. 
Cces, What say'st thou to me now ? Speak 

once again. 
Sooth. Beware the ides of March. 
Cas* He is a dreamer ; let us leave him ; 
— pass. 
[Sennet. Exeunt all but Brutus and Cassius. 
Cas, Will you go see the order of the 

course ? 
Bru, Not I. 
Cas, I pray you, do. 

Bru. I am not gamesome : I do lack some 
part 
Of that quick spirit that is in Antony. 
Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 3» 
I'll leave you. 

Cas, Brutus, I do observe you now of late; 
I have not from your eyes that gentleneM^ 
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And show of love, as I was wont to have : 
You bear too stubborn and too strange a 

hand 
Over your friend that loves you. 

Bru. Cassius, 

Be not deceived : if I have veiPd my look, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely upon myself. Vexed I am, 
40 Of late, with passions of some difference, 
Conceptions only proper to myself, [viors : 
Which give some soil, perhaps, to my beha- 
But let not therefore my good friends be 
grieved ; [one ;) 

(Among which number, Cassius, be you 
Nor construe any further my neglect. 
Than that poor Brutus, with himself it war, 
Forgets the shows of love to other men. 
Cas. Then, Brutus, I have much mistook 
your passion ; [buried 

Bv means whereof this breast of mine hath 
50 Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 
Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 
Bru, No. Cassius ; for the eye sees not it- 
self ' 
But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cas. 'Tis just ; 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow. I have 

heard, 
Where many of the best respect in Rome, 
^ (Except immortal Caesar,) speaking of Brutus, 
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And groaning underneath this age's yoke, 
Have wish'd that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru, Into what dangers would you lead 
me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek into myself 
For that which is not in me ? 

Cas, Therefore, good Brutus, be prepared 
to hear : 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know not ol 7c 
And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus : 
Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester ; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 
And after scandal them ; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous. 

[Flourish and shout, 

Bru. What means this shouting? I do 
fear the people 
Choose Caesar for their king. 

Cas. Ay, do you fear it ? 80 

Then must I think you would not have it so. 

Bru. I would not, Cassius ; yet I love hina ^ 
well : — 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 
If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honor in one eye, and death i' the other. 
And 1 will look on both indifferently : 
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For let the gods so speed me as I love 
The name of honor more than I fear death. -^ 
Cos, I know that virtue to be in you, 
90 Brutus, 

As well as I do know your outward favor. 
Well, honor is the subject of my story. — 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but, for my single sel^ 
I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
I was born free as Caesar ; so were you : 
We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he : 
xoo For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Caesar said to me, Dar^st thou, CassiuSy now 
Leap in with me into this angry floods 
And swim to yonder point? — Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 
^^ And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did. 
The torrent roar'd ; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Caesar cried. Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 
I, as -^neas, our great ancestor, [der 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoul- 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves 

of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar : and this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his 

body, 
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If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 120 

How he did shake : 'tis true, this god did 

shake : 
His coward lips did from their color fly ; 
And that same eye whose bend doth awe the 
^ world 

[Did lose his lustre : I did hear him g^oan : 
.Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the 
Romans [books, 

Mark him, and write his speeches in their 
Alas ! it cried, Give me some drinks TitiniuSt 
As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, ^30 

And bear the palm alone. \Shout, Flourish, 

Bru, Another general shout I 
I do believe that these applauses are 
For some new honors that are heap'd on 
Caesar. 
Cas, Why, man, he doth bestride the nar- 
row world. 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 
'Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 140 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
Brutus and Ccesar: what should be m that 
Casar f [than yours ? 

Why should that name be sounded more 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
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Sound them, it doth become the mouth as 
well ; [them, 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with 
Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Ccesar. 

[Shout. 
Now in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon wliat meat doth this our Caesar feed. 
That he is grown so great? Age, thou art 
'50 shamed ! [bloods ! 

Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble 
When went there by an age, smce the great 
flood, [man ? 

But it was famed with more than with one 
When could they say, till now, that talk'd of 
Rome, [man ? 

That her wide walls encompass'd but one 
Now is it Rome indeed, and room enough. 
When there is in it but one only man. 

! you and I have heard our fathers say 
There was a Brutus once that would have 

brook'd 
160 The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome, 
As easily as a king. 
Bru. That you do love me I am nothing 
jealous ; [aim ; 

What you would work me to I have some 
How I have thought of this, and of these 
times, 

1 shall recount hereafter ; for this present, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 
Be any further moved. What you have said 
I will consider ; what you have to say 
I will with patience hear : and find a time 
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Both meet to hear and answer such high 

things. 170 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ; / 
Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us. 

Cas, I am glad that my weak words 
Have struck but thus much show of fire from 
Brutus. 

Re-enter CAESAR and his Train. 
Bt'u, The games are done, and Caesar is 

returning. 
Cas, As they pass by, pluck Casca by the 
sleeve ; 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you rno 
What hath proceeded worthy note to-day. 

Bru. I will do so. — But look you, Cassius, 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar's brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train : 
Calphurnia's cheek is pale ; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes, 
As we have jseen him in the Capitol, 
Being cross*d in conference by some senators. 
Cas. Casca will tell us what the matter is. 
G?j. Antonius! 190 

Ajtt. Caesar.? 

Cas. Let me have men about me that are 
fat ; [nights : 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much : such men are danger- 
ous. 

2 
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Ant, Fear him not, Caesar, he's not dan* 
gerous ; 
He is a noble Roman, and well-given. 

CcBs. Would he were fatter : — but I fear 
him not : 
Yet, if my name were liable to fear, 
aoo I do not know the man I should avoid 
^^.^^ So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads 
— — much ; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves 

no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony : he hears no music : 
Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock*d himself, and scorn'd his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than them- 
selves ; 
sio And therefore are they very dangerous. 
I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd 
Than what I fear, for always I am Caesar. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf, 
And tell me truly what thou think'st of him. 
[Extunt CiESAR and his train, Casca stays 
behind. 

Casca, You pulled me by the cloak : would 
you speak with me ? 

Bru, Ay, Casca ; tell us what hath chanc'd 
to-day. 
That Caesar looks so sad ? 

Casca, Why, you were with him, were you 
not? 
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Bru. I should not then ask Casca what had 

chanced. 22a 

Casca, Why, there was a crown offered — 
him ; and being offered him, he put it by with 
the back of his hand, thus ; and then the peo- 
ple fell a-shouting. 

Bru, What was the second noise for ? 

Casca, Why, for that too. 

Gw. They shouted thrice : what was the / 
last cry for ! 

Casca. Why, for that too. 

Bru, Was the crown offered him thrice .^ 

Casca, Ay, marry, was't, and he put it by 
thrice, every time gentler than other ; and at 230 
every puttmg-by, mine honest neighbors 
shouted. 

Gw. Who offered him the crown ? 

Casca. Why, Antony. 

Bru, Tell us the manner of it, gentle 
Casca. 

Casca. I can as well be hanged as tell the 
manner of it : it was mere foolery ; I did not 
mark it. I saw Mark Antony offer him a 
crown ; — ^yet,'twas not a crown neither, 'twas 
one of these coronets ; — and, as I told you, 
he put it by once ; but, for all that, to my 
thinking, he would fain have had it. Then 
he offered it to him again ; then he put it by 
again : but, to my thinking, he was very loth 240 
to lay his fingers off it. And then he offered 
it the third time ; he put it the third time by: 
and still as he refused it, the rabblement 
shouted, and clapped their chapped hands, 
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and threw up their sweaty night-caps, and ut- 
tered such a deal of noisome breath because 
Caesar refused the crown that it had almost 
choked Caesar; for he swooned, and fell 
down at it : and for mine own part, I durst 
not laugh, for fear of opening jny lips and re- 
250 ceiving the bad air. 

Cas, But, soft, I pray you: what, did 

Caesar swoon ? 
Casca* He fell down in the market-place, 
and foamed at mouth, and was speechless. 
Bru. 'Tis very like : he hath the falhng- 
sickness. 
I Cas, No, Caesar hath it not ; but you and I 
And honest Casca, we have the falling-sick* 
ness. 
Casca, I know not what you mean by that ; 
but, I am sure, Caesar fell down. If the tag- 
rag people did not clap him and hiss him, 
according as he pleased and displeased them, 
as they use to do the players in the theatre, I 
260 am no true man. 

Bru. What said he when he came unto 

himself } 
Casca. Marry, before he fell down, when 
he perceived the common herd was glad he 
refused the crown, he. plucked me ope his 
doublet, and offered them his throat to cut. — 
An I had been a man of any occupation, if I 
would not have taken him at a word, I would 
I might go to hell among the rogues : — and 
so he fell. When he came to himself again, 
he said if he had done or said anything 
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amiss, he desired their worships to think it 270 
was his infirmity. Three or four wenches, 
where I stood, cried Alas, good soul ! — and 
forgave Aim with all their hearts : but there's 
no heed to be taken of them ; if Cesar had 
stabbed their mothers, they would have done 
no less. 

Bru, And after that he came, thus sad, 
away? 

Casca, Ay. 

Cos, Did Cicero say anything ? 

Casca, Ay, he spoke Greek. 

Cas, To what effect ? 

Casca, Nay, an I tell you that PU ne'er 
look you i' the face again : but those that un- 
derstood him smiled at one another, and 280 
shook their heads : but, for mine own part, it 
was Greek to me. I could tell you more 
-news too : Marullus and Flavins, for pulling 
scarfs off Caesar's images, are put to silence. 
Fare you well. There was more foolery yet, 
if I could remember it. 

Cas. Will you sup with me to-night, Cas- 
ca? 

Casca. No, I am promised forth. 

Cas. Will you dine with me to-morrow ? 

Casca. Ay, if I be alive, and your mind 
hold, and your dinner worth the eating. 290 

Cas. Good ; I will expect you. 

Casca, Do so : farewell both [Exit. 

Bru. What a blunt fellow is this grown to 
be! ^ 

He was quick mettle when he went to schooL 
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Cas, So is he now in execution 
Of any bola or noble enterprise, 
However he puts on this tardy form. 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 
Which givfes men stomach to digest his 
words 
500 With better appetite. 

Bru, And so it is. For this time I will 
leave you : 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you ; or, if you will, 
Come. home to me, and I will wait for you. 
Cos, I will do so ; — till then, think of the 
world. \Exit Brutus. 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet, I see 
Thy honorable metal. may be wrought 
From that it is dispos'd : therefore 'tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes : 
310 For who so firm that cannot be seduced ? 
Caesar dolh bear me hard : but he loves 

Brutus : 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 
He should not humor me. "1 will this night, 
In several hands, in at his windows throw. 
As if they came from several citizens, 
Writings all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his name ; wherein ob- 
scurely 
Caesar's ambition shall be glanced at ; 
And, after this, let Caesar seat him sure ; 
320 For we v/ill shake him, or worse days endure, 

\Exit. 
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SCENE \\\,--The sa$ne. A Street 

Thunder and lightning. Enter ^ from opposite sides^ 
CascA| witn hts sword drawn, and Cicero. 

Cic, Good even, Casca : brought you Caesar 

home ? [so ? 

Why are you breathless ? and why stare you 

Casca, Are not you moved, when all the 

sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm ? O Cicero, 
I have seen tempests, when the scolding 

winds ' [seen 

Have riv*d the knotty oaks; and I have 
The ambitious ocean swell and rage and 

foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds : 
But never till to-night, never till now, 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire. 10 
Either there is a civil strife in heaven, 
Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 
Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cic, Why, saw you anything more wonder* 

ful? 
Casca. A common slave (you know him 

well by sight) [burn 

Held up his left hand, which did flame and 
Like twenty torches join*d ; and yet his hand, 
Not sensible of fire, remain'd unscorch'd. 
Besides, (I have not since put up my sword,) 
Against the Capitol I met a lion, 20 

Who glar'd upon me, and went surly by 
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Without annoying me : and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women, 
Transform^ with their fear; who swore 

they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets* 
And, yesterday, the bird of night did sit. 
Even at noon-day, upon the market-place, 
Hooting and shrieking. When these prodi- 
gies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 
30 These are thetr reasons^ — they are natural j 
For, I believe, they are jx^rtentous things 
\ Unto the climate that they point upon. 

Cic, Indeed, it' is a strange-disposed time : 

But men may c6nstrue things, after their 

fashion, [selves. 

Clean from the purpose of the things them- 

Comes Caesar to the Capitol to-morrow ? 

Casca. He doth ; for he did bid Antonius 
Send word to you he would be there to- 
morrow. 
Cic. Good night, then, Casca: this dis- 
turbed sky 
Is not to walk In. 
40 Casca, Farewell, Cicero. 

[Exit Cicero. 

Enter Cassius. 

Cas. Who's there ? 
Casca, A Roman. 

Cas. Casca, by your voice. 

Casca. Your ear is good. Cassius, what 
night is this ! 
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Cas, A very pleasing night to honest men. 
Casca, Who ever knew the heavens men- 
ace so? 
Cas* Those that have known the earth so 
full of faults. 
For my part, I have walked about the streets. 
Submitting me unto the perilous night ; 
And, thus unbraced, Casca, as you see. 
Have bared my bosom to the thunder-stone : 
And when the cross-blue lightning seemM to 

open 54 

The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even in the aim and very flash of it. 

Casca. But wherefore did you so much 
tempt the heavens ? 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble. 
When the most mighty gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us. 

Cas, You are dull, Casca ; and those 
sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want, 
Or else you use not. You look pale and 
gaze [der. 

And put on fear and cast yourself in won- 60 
To see the strange impatience of the heav- 
ens: 
But,if you would consider the true cause 
Why all these fires, why all these gliding 
' ghosts, [kind , 

Why birds and beasts, from quality and 
Why old men fool and children calculate; 
Why all these things change from their or- 
dinance, 
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Their natures, and pre-formed faculties, 
To monstrous quality ; — why you shall iind 
That heaven hath infused them with these 
spirits, [ingr 

70 To make them instruments of fear and warn* 
Unto some monstrous state. 
Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night ; [roars 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and 
As doth the lion in the Capitol ; 
A man no mightier than thyself or me 
In personal action ; yet prodigious grown 
And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 
Casca. 'Tis Caesar that you mean; is it 
not, Cassius? 
80 Cas, Let it be who it is : for Romans now 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors^ 
But, woe the while ! our fathers' minds are 
dead, [its ; 

And we are govern'd with our mothers* spir» 
Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish. 
Casca. Indeed they say the senators to- 
morrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king : 
And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 
In every place save here in Italy. 
Cas. I know where 1 will wear this dagger 
then ; 
go Cassius from bondage will deliver Cassius : 
Therein, ye gods, you make the weak most 

strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, you tyrants do defeat : 
Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 
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Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of 

iron, 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit : 1 
But life, being weary of these worldly bars. 
Never lacks power to dismiss itself.. 
If I know this, know all the world besides, 
That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure. f Thunder stitt, 

Casca, So can I ; 100 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cas. And why should Cassar be a tyrant, 

then .? 
Poor man ! I know he would not be a wolf, 
But that he sees the Romans are but sheep : 
He were no lion were not Romans hinds. 
Those that with haste will make a mighty fire 
Begin it with weak straws ; what trash is 

Rome, 
What rubbish, and what offal, when it serves 
For the base matter to illuminate no 

So vile a thing as Caesar ! But, O grief, 
Where hast thou led me ? I, perhaps, speak 

this 
Before a willing bondman : then I know 
My answer must be made : but I am arm*d, 
And dangers are to me indifferent. 

Casca, You speak to Casca ; and to such 

man 
That is no fleering tell-tale. Hold, my hand : 
Be factious for redress of all these rriefi ; 
And I will set this foot of mine as ur 
As who goes farthest. 
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I20 Cos, There's a bargain made. 

Now know you, Casca, I have moved already 
Some certam of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterprise 
Of honorable-dangerous consequence *, 
And I do know by this they stay for me 
In Pompey's porch ; for now, this fearful 

night, 
There is no stir or walking in the streets; 
And the complexion of the element 
130 In favor's like the work we have in hand. 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

Casca. Stand close awhile, for here come% 

one in haste. 
Cas, 'Tis Cinna, I do know him by his 
gait; 
He is a friend. 

Enter Cinna. 

Cinna, where haste you so ? 
Cin, To find out vou. Who's that } Me- 

tellus Cimber? 
Cas. No, it is Casca ; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not stay'd for, Cin- 
na ? 
Cin, I am glad on't. What a fearful night 
is this ! [sights. 

There's two or three of us have seen strange 
Cas. Am I not stay'd for } Tell me. 
Cin. Yes, you are. 

O Cassius, if you could 
140 But win the noble Brutus to our party — • 
Cas. Be you content. Good Cinna, take 
this paper, 
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And, look you, lay it in the praetor's chair, 
Where Brutus may but find it; and throw 

this 
In at his window : set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus' statue ; all this done, 
Repair to Pompey's porch, where you shall 

find us. 
Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 

Cin, All but Metellus Cimber ; and he's -— - 
gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will,hie, 150 
And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 
Cas. That done, repair to Pompey's theatre. 

{Exit CiNNA. • 

Come, Casca, you and I will yet, ere day. 
See Brutus at his house : three parts of him 
Is ours already ; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 

Casca. O, he sits high in all the people's 
hearts : 
And that which would appear offence in us 
His countenance, like richest alchemy. 
Will change to virtue and to worthiness. 16^ 

Cas, Him and his worth and our great 
need of him 
You have right well conceited. Let us go. 
For it is after midnight ; and ere day 
We will awake him, and be sure of him. 

\Exeunt, 
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ACT 11. 
SCENE l.-^The same, Brutus'j Orchard. 

Enter Brutus. 

Brutus, 
[|H AT, Lucius ! ho ! 

I cannot, by the progress of the 

stars, [cius, I say !— 

Give guess how near to day. — Lu- 

\ t would it were my fault to sleep so soundly.— 

When, Lucius, when I Awake, I say 1 What, 

Lucius ! 

Enter Lucius. 
Luc. CalPd you, my lord ? 
Bru, Get me a taper in my study, Lucius : 
When it is lighted, come and call me here. 
1 Luc, I will, my lord. [Exit. 

Bru, It must be by his death : and, for my 
lo part, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him. 
But for the general. He would be crown'd :^ 
How that might change his nature, there's 
the question, j [der ; 

It is the bright day that brings forth the ad- 
And that craves wary walking. Crown him .^— 

That ;— 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him. 
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That at his will he may do danger with. 
The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins 
Remorse from power : and, to speak truth of 

Caesar, 
I have not known when his affections sway'd 20 
More than his reason. But 'tis a common 

proof • 
That lowliness is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face : 
But, when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base de- 
grees 
By which he did ascend : so Caesar may ; 
Then, lest he may, prevent. And, since the 

quarrel 
Will bear no color for the thing he is, 
Fashion it thus : that what he is, augmented, 30 
Would run to these and these extremities : 
And therefore think him as a serpent's ^gg^ * 
Which, hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow 

mischievous, 
And kill him in the shell. 

Reenter Lucius. 

Luc, The taper burneth in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal'd up ; and, I am sure, 
It did not lie there when I went to bed. 

\Gives htm the letter* 

Bru. Get you to bed again, it is not day. 
Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March r 40 

Luc. I know not, sir. 
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Bru, Look in the calendar, and bring me 

word. 

Luc, I will, sir. \Exit. 

-— Bru. The exhalations, whizzing in the air, 

Give so much light, that I may read by them. 

\Ppen5 the letter^ and reads. 

Brutus, thou sleep'st ; awake, and see thyself. 
Shall Rome, &c. Speak, strike, redress ! — 
Brutus, thou sleep* st j awake ! — 

Such instigations have been often dropp'd 
50 Where I have took them up. 1 

Shall Rome, 6t*c, Thus must I piece it out; 
Shall Rome stand under one man's awe ? 

What! Rome.? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarquin drive, when he was calPd a 

king. 
speak, strike, redress f — Am I entreated 
To speak and strike .-* O Rome ! I make 

thee promise, 
^ If the redress will follow, thou receivest 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus ! 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc, Sir, March is wasted fourteen days. 

\Knock within* 

Bru. 'Tis good. Go to the gate : some- 

60 body knocks. \Exit Lucius. 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 

I have not slept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
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Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of mailf 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection. 

Re-enter Lucius. 
Luc, Sir, *tis your brother Cassius at the 
door, 70 

Who doth desire to see you. 
Bru^ Is he alone ? 

Luc, No, sir, th3re are more with him. 
Bru, Do you know them ? 

Luc, No, sir ; their hats are plucked about 
their ears, 
And half their faces buried in their cloaks, 
That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favor. 
Bru, Let them ent^r. , 

\Exit Lucius, 

They are the faction. O Conspiracy ! 
Sham'st thou to show thy dangerous brow by 

night, 
When evils are most free ? O, then, by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 80 
To mask thy monstrous visage 1 Seek none, 

Conspiracy ; 
Hide it in smiles and affability : 
For, if thou path, thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 
3 
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Enter Cassius, Casca, Decius, Cinna, Metellus 
' CiMBERy and Trebonius. 

Cos, I think we are too bold upon your 
rest : 
Good morrow, Brutus. Do we trouble you ? 
Bru, I have been up this hour ; awake all 
night. 
Know I these men that come along with you ? 
Cas, Yes, every man of them; and no 
tp man here 

But honors you : and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
Which every noble Roman bears of you. 
This is Trebonius. 
Bru, He is welcome hither. 

Cas^* This, Decius Brutus. 
Bru, He is welcome too. 

Cas. This, Casca; this, Cinna; and this, 

Metellus Cimber. 
Bru, They are all welcome. 
What watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? 
too Cas, Shall I entreat a word ? {Theywhisper, 
Dec, Here lies the east : doth not the day 

break here ? 
Casca. No. 

Cin, O, pardon, sir, it doth ; and yon gray 
lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day. 
Casca, You shall confess that you are both 
deceived. 
Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises ; 
Which is a great way growing on the south, 
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Weighing the youthful season of the year. 
Some two ' months hence, up higher toward 

the north 
He fH:st presents his fire ; and the high east no 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here. 
Bru* Give me your hands all over, one by 

one. 
Cos. And let us swear our resolution. 
Bru, No, not an oath : if not the face of 
men, [abuse, — 

The sufferance of our souls, the time's 
If these be motives weak, break off betimes. 
And every man hence to his idle bed ; 
So let high-sighted tyranny range on. 
Till each man drop oy lottery. But if these, 
As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valor 
The melting spirits of women ; then, country- 
men, 
What need we any spur but our own cause 
To prick us to redress ? what other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the 

word, 
And will not palter ? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engag'd 
That this shall be, or we will fall for it ? . 
Swear priests, and cowards, and men caute* ^^ 

lous, 
Old feeble carrions, and such suffering souls 130 
That welcome wrongs ; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt : but do not stain 
The even virt;ue of our enterprise. 
Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits, 
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To think that or our cause or our perform- 
ance, 
Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears. 
Is guilty of a several bastardy, 
If he do break the smallest particle 
140 Of any promise that hath pass'd from him. 

Cos, But what of Cicero ? shall we sound 
him? 
I think he will stand very strong with us. 
Casca* Let us not leave him out. 
Cin, * No, by no means. 

Met. O let us have him ; for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds: 
It shall be said his judgment rul'd our hands •, 
Our youths and wildness shall no whit ap- 
pear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 
Bru. O, name him not; let us not break 
150 with him ; 

For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin. 
Cas, Then leave him out. 

Casca. Indeed, he is not fit. 
Dec. Shall no man else be touched but only 

Caesar ? 
Cas, Decius, well urged : — I think it is not 
meet, 
Mark Antony, so well beloved of Caesar, 
Should outlive Caesar: we shall find of him 
A shrewd contriver ; and you know his means^ 
^ If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
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As to annoy us all : which to prevent, 160 

Let Antony and Caesar fall together. 

Bru, Our course will seem too bloody, 
Caius Cassius, • 

To cut the head o£E, and then hack the limbs 
Like wrath in death and envy afterwards : 
For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. 
Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers, Caius. 
We all stand up against the spirit of Caesar. 
And in the spirit of men there is no blood : 
O, that we then could come by Caesar's spirit, 
And not dismember Caesar ! But, alas, 170 

Csesar must bleed for it ! And, gentle friends, 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let's carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds : 
And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 
Stir up their servants to an act of rage, 
And after seem to chide them. This shall 

make 
Our purpose necessary, and not envious : 
Which so appearing to the common eyes, 
We shall be call'd purgers, not murderers. 180 
And for Mark Antony, think not of him ; 
For he can do no more than Caesar's arm, 
When Caesar's head is o£E. 

Cas, Yet I fear him : 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar, — 

Bru, Alas, good Cassius ! do not think of 
him: 
If he love Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself, — take thought, and die for ^ 
Caesar : 
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And that were much he should; for he is 

given 
To sports, to wildness, and much company. 
Treb. There is no fear in him ; let him not 
190 die ; 

For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 

[Clock strikes^ 
Bru. Peace ! count the clock. 
Cas. The clock hath stricken three. 

Treb, 'Tis time to part. 
Cas. But it is doubtful yet 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day, or no : 
For he is superstitious grown of late ; 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies ; 
It may be these apparent prodigies, 
The unaccustomed terror of this night, 
fioo And the persuasion of his augurers 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Dec. Never fear that : if he be so resolved, 
I can o'ersway him 3 for he loves to hear 
"^ That unicorns may be betray'd with trees. 
And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 
Lions with toils, and men with flatterers : 
But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He says he does ; being then most flattered. 
, Let me work : 
910 For I can give his humor the true bent ; 
And I will bring him to the Capitol. 

Cas, Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch 

him. 
£ru. By the eighth hour ; is that the utter- 
most? 
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Cin, Be th^at the uttermost, and fail not 

then. 
Met Cams Ligarius doth bear Caesar hard, 
Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey; 
I wonder none of you have thought of him. 
Bru. Now, good Metelius, go along by - 
him ; [reasons ; 

He loves me well, and I have given him 
Send him but hither, and I'll fashion him. 220 
\ Cas. The morning comes upon us : we'll 
leave you, Brutus : — [member 

And, friends, disperse yourselves : but all re- 
What you have said, and show yourselves true 
Romans. 
Bru. Good gentlemen, look fresh and mer- 
rily; 
Let not our looks put on our purposes ; 
But bear it as our Roman actors do. 
With untired spirits and formal constancy : 
And so, good-morrow to you every one. 

\Exeunt all but Brutus. 
Boy ! Lucius ! — Fast asleep ? It is no matter ; 
Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber : #30 

Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies, 
Which busy care draws in the brains of men : 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound. 

Enter Portia. 

For, Brutus, my lord ! 

Bru, Portia, what mean you 1 Wherefore 
rise you now .? 
It is not for your health thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw-cold morninip. 
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Por. Nor for yours neither. YouVe un- 
gently, Brutus, [per. 

Stole from my bed : and yesternight, at sup- 
You suddenly arose, and walk'd about, 
S40 Musin? and sighing, with your arms across : 
And when 1 ask*d you what the matter was, 
You stared upon me with ungentle looks : 
I urged you nirther ; then you scratched your 

head, 
And too impatiently stamped with your foot : 
Yet I insisted, yet you answered not ; 
But, with an angry wafture of your hand. 
Gave sign for me to leave you : so I did ; 
Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much enkindled; and, 
withal, 
asb" Hoping it was but an effect of humor, 

Which sometime hath his hour with every 

man. 
It will not let you eat nor talk nor sleep ; 
And, could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 
I should not know you, Brutus. Dear my 

lord, 
Make me acquainted with your cause of grief, 
Bru, I am not well in health, and that is all« 
Por. Brutus is wise, and, were he not in 
health. 
He would embrace the means to come by it. 
Bru. Why, so I do : — ^good Portia, go to 
260 bed. 

Por, Is Brutus sick ? and is it physical 
To walk unbraced, and suck up the humors 
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Of the dank morning? What, is Brutus sick? 
And will he steal out of his wholesome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night, 
And tempt the rheumy and unpurg^d air f* 

To add unto his sickness ? No, my Brutus ; ■, 
You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of : and, upon my knees, 27^ 
I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you are heavy; and what men to-night 
Have had resort to you : for here have been 
Some six or seven, who did hide their faces 
Even from darkness. 

Bru. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

Por. I should not need, if you were gentle 
Brutus. 
Within the bond of marriage, tell me, Brutus, 280 
Is it excepted I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you ? Am I yourself 
But. as It were, in sort or limitation ; 
To Keep with you at meals, comfort your heart 
And talk to you sometimes ? Dwell I but in 

the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ? 

Bru, You are my true and honorable wife ; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 29a 

Por, If this were true, then should I know 
this secret 
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I grant I am a woman ; but, withal, 

A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife : 

I grant I am a woman ; but, withal, 

A woman well-reputed, — Cato's daughter. 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so fathered, and so husbanded ? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose 

them ; 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
300 Giving myself a voluntary wound [tience,- 
Here, in the thigh; can I bear that with pa- 
And not my husband^s secrets ? 

Bru. O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife ! 

\KnoclUng wiihitg. 

Hark, hark I one knocks : Portia, go in a 

while ; 
And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee, 
- All the charActery of my sad brows : — 

Leave me with haste. [^^'^ Portia. 

£nt£r Lucius and Ligarius. 

Lucius, who is't that knocks ? 
Luc. Here is a sick man that would speak 
310 with you. 

Bru, Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake 
of. — 
Boy, stand aside. — Caius Ligarius ! how ? 
Lig, Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble 
tongue. 
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Bru, O, what a time have you chose out, 

brave Caius, [sick ! 

To wear a kerchief ? Would you were not 

Lig. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 

Any exploit worthy the name of honor. 

Bru> Such an exploit have I in hand, 
I Ligarius, 

^Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 
1 Lig. By all the gods that Romans bow be- 
fore, 330 
I here discard my sickness ! Soul of Rome ! 
Brave son, derived from honorable loins ! 
Thou, like an exorcist, hast conjured up 
My mortified spirit. Now bid me run, 
And I will strive with things impossible ; 
Yea, get the better of them. What's to do ? 
Bru, A piece of work that will make sick 

men whole. 
Lig* But are not some whole that we must 

make sick ? 
Bru. That must we also. What it is, my 
Caius, 
I shall unfold to thee, as we are going 33P 

To whom it must be done. 

Lig* Set on your foot \ 

And, with a heart ncfw fired, I follow you. 
To do I know not what : but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 
Bru» Follow me then. 

{Exeunt. 
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SCENE ll.'-The same. A RoominQz^s^x's 
Palace. 

Thunder and lightning. Enter CaesAR in his 

nightgcrwn. 

Cas. Nor heaven nor earth have been at 
peace to-night : 
Thrice hath Calphurnia in her sleep cried out, 
Help, ho f They murder Ccesar/ Who's 

within ? 

Enter a Servant 

Serv. My lord ? 

Cces. Go bid the priests do present sacri* 
fice, 
And bring me their opinions of success. 
Sefv. 1 will, my lord. [ExU. 

Enter Calphurnia. 

Cal. What mean you, Caesar ? Think you 
to walk forth ? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 
Cas. Caesar shall forth: the things that 
lo threaten*d me [shall see 

Ne'er looked but on my back; when they 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished. 

Cal. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies, 
Yet now they fright me. There is one within, 
Besides the things that we have heard and 
seen, [watch. 

Recounts most horrid sights seen oy the 
A lioness hath whelped in the streets ; 
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And graves have yawn'd and yielded up their 

dead: 
Fierce, fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of 

war, 20 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 
The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 
Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan, 
And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the 

streets. 
O Caesar ! these things are beyond all use,_ — 
And I do fear them. 

Cces, What can be avoided 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 
Yet Caesar shall go forth : for these predic- 
tions 
Are to the world in general, as to Caesar. 
CaL When beggars die, there are no 

comets seen ; [of princes. 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death 

Cces. Cowards die many times before their 

deaths : 30 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 
It seems to me most strange that men should 

fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end. 
Will come when it will come. 

Reenter Servant. 

What say the augurers ? 
Serv. They would not have you to stir 
forth to-day. 
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V 

Plucking the entr^ls of an offering forth, 
40 They could not find a heart within the beast. 
Cess, The gods do this in shame of cow* 
ardice ; 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart, 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 
No, Caesar shall not : Danger icnows full well 
I That Caesar is more dangerous than he. 
We are two lions litter'd in one day, 
And I the elder and more terrible ; 
And Caesar shall go forth. 

Cal. Alas, my lord. 

Your wisdom is consum'd in confidence. 
50 Do not go forth to-day : call it my fear 

That keeps you in the house, and not your 

own. 
We'll send Mark Antony to the senate-house ; 
And he shall say you are not well to-day : 
Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this. 

CcBs, Mark Antony shall say I am not well: 
And, for thy humor, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. 
Here's Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so. 
Dec, Caesar, all hail 1 Good morrow, worthy 
Caesar : 
I come to fetch you to the senate-house. 
• Coes, And you are come in very happy 
60 time 

To bear my greeting to the senators. 
And tell them that I will not come to-day : 
Cannot, is false; and that I dare not, falser; 
I will not come to-day : tell them so, Decius* 
Cal, Say he is sicL 
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Cces. Shall Caesar send a lie ? 

Have I in conquest stretch 'd mine arm so 

far, 
To be afeard to tell graybeards the truth ? 
Decius, go tell them Caesar will not come. 
Dec. Most mighty Caesar, let me know 
some cause, 
Lest I be laugh'd at when I. tell them so. 70 

Cces. The cause is in my will, I will not 
come ; 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 
But, for your private satisfaction, 
Because I love you, I will lei you know ; 
Calphurnia here, my wife, stays me at home : 
She dreamt to-night she saw my statua. 
Which, like a fountain with a hundred spouts, 
Did run pure blood ; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it. 
And these does she apply for warnings and 

portents 80 

Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg'd that I will stay at home to-day. 

Dec. This dream is all amiss interpreted ; 
It was a vision fair and fortunate : 
Your statue, spouting blood in many pipes. 
In which so many smiling Romans bathed, 
Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Reviving blood ; and that great men shall 
press 

For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 

This by Calphurnia's dream is signified. 90 

Cess, And this way have you well ex- 
pounded it. 
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Dec. I have, when you have heard what I 
can say : 
, And know it now ; the senate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crown to mighty Caesar. 
If you shall send them word you will not 
come, [mock 

Their minds may change. Besides, it were a 
Apt to be render'd, for some one to say 
Break up the senate till another time^ 
When CcBsar's wife shall meet with better 
dreams. 
ICO If Caesar hide himself, shall they not whisper, 
Lo^ CcBsar is afraid? 
Pardon me, Caesar : for my dear, dear love 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this ; 
y^Knii reason to my love is liable, 

Cces. How foolish do your fears seem now, 
Calphurnia ! 
I am ashamed I did yield to them. — 
Give me my robe, for I will go : — 

Enter Publius, Brutus, Ligarius, Mbtellus, 
Casca, Trebonius, and Cinna. 

And look where Publius is come to fetch me. 
' Pub. Good morrow, Caesar. 

CcBS. Welcome, Publius.-— 

tio What, Brutus, are you stirr'd so early too? 
Good morrow, Casca.^ — Caius Ligarius, 
Caesar was ne'er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you 

lean. — 
What is*t o'clock ? 
Bru. Caesar, *tis strucken eight 
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Cobs, I thank you for your pains and cour- 
tesy. 

Enter Antony. 

See ! Antony, that revels long o' nights, 
Is notwithstanding up. Good morrow, An* 
tony. 
AnL So to most noble Caesar, 
CcBS, Bid them prepare within : — 
I am to blame to be thus waited for. — 
Now, Cinna : — now, Metellus : — what, Tre* 

bonius I ISO 

I have an hour's talk in store for you ; 
Remember that you call on me to-day : 
Be near me, that I may remember you. 
Treb, Caesar, I will ; — [asiiie.] and so near 
will I be, [further. 

That your best friends shall wish I had been 
Cas. Good friends, go in, and taste some 
wine with me ; [together. 

And we, like friends, will straightway go 
Bru. [aside.'] That every like is not the - — 
same, O Caesar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon ! 

[Exeunt,^ 

SCENE m.-^Tke same. A Street near the 
Capitol. 

Enter Artemidorus, reading a ^aper. 

Art. 

Caesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of Cassius ; come 
not near Casca ; have an eye to Cinna ; trust not Tre- 
bonius ; mark well Metellus Cimber ; Decius Brutus 

4 
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loves thee not; thou hast wronged Caius Ligarius. 
There is but one mind in all these men, and it is bent 
against Caesar. If thou beest not immortal, Icok about 
you : security gives way to conspiracy. The mighty gods 
defend thee 1 Thy lover, Artemidorus. 

Here will I stand till Caesar pass along, 
lo And as a suitor will I give him this. 

My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
~ ~ Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayst live: 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive. 

{Exit. 

SCENE \N,—The same. Another part of 
the same street^ before the House of Brutus. 

Enter Portia and Lucius. 
Por, I pr'ythee, boy, run to the senate- 
house; 
Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone* 
Why dost thou stay ? 
Luc, To know my errand, madam. 

Por. I would have had thee there, and 
here again, [there. — 

Ere I can tell thee wha^ thou shouldst do 

constancy, be strong upon my side ! 

Set a huge mountain 'tween my heart and 
tongue ! 

1 have a man's mind, but a woman's might. 
How hard it is for women to keep counsel !— 
Art thou here yet ? 

£o Luc, Madam, what should I do? 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else } 
And so return to you, and nothing else ? 
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Por. Yes, bring me word, boy, if thy lord 
look well, 
For he went sickly forth : and take good note 
What Caesar doth, what suitors press to him. 
Hark, boy ! what noise is that ? 

Luc. I hear none, madam. 

Por, Pr'ythee, listen welL 

I hear a bustling rumor, like a fray,. 
And the wind brings it from the Capitol. 

Luc» Sooth, madam, I hear nothing. ao 

Enter Soothsayer. 

Por, Come hither, fellow : 

Which way hast thou been ? 

Sooth, At mine own house, good lady. 

Por. What is*t o'clock ? 
Sooth. About the ninth hour, lady. 

Por, Is Caesar yet gone to the Capitol ? 
Sooth, Madam, not yet ; I go to take my 
stand 
To see him pass on to the Capitol. 

Por. Thou hast some suit to Caesar, hast 

thou not ? 
Sooth, That I have, lady : if it will please 
Caesar 
To be so good to Caesar as to hear me, 
1 shall beseech him to befriend himself. 30 

Por. Why, know'st thou any harm's in* 

tended towards him ? 
Sooth, None that I know will be, much that 
I fear may chance. [row : 

Good morrow to you. Here the street is nar- 
The throng that follows Caesar at the heels, 
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Of senators, of praetors, common suitors, 
Will crowd a feeble man almost to death : 
ril get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Caesar as he comes along. 

\Exii, 
For, I must go in. — Ah me ! how weak a 
thing 
40 The heart of woman is ! O Brutus ! 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise ! 
Sure, the boy heard me : — Brutus hath a suit 
That Caesar will not grant. — O, I grow 

faint : — 
Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord ; 
— Say I am pjeriy : come to me again, 

And bring me word what he doth say to 
thee. \ExeunU 



V 

ACT III. 

SCENE l.^Tke same. The Capitol ; the 
Senate sitting, 

A crowd of people in the street leading to the Capitol ; 
among them Artbmidorus and the Soothsayer. 
Flourish. Enter C/esar, Brutus, Cassius, 
Casca, Decius, Metet.lus, Trkbonius, Cin- 
NA, Antony Lbpidus, Poi'ILIUS, Publius, and 
others, 

Ctesar. 
HE ides of March are come. 
Sooth, Ay, Caesar ; but not gone. 
Art. Hail, Caesar ! Read this 
schedule. 
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Dec, Trebonius doth desire you to o'er^iTead, 

At your best leisure, this his humble suit 

Art. O Caesar, read mine first ; for mine's 

a suit [Csesar. 

That touches Caesar nearer: read it, great 

CcBs, What touches us ourself shall be last 

served. 
Art Delay not, Caesar; read it instantly. 
Cas, What, is the fellow mad ? 
Pub, Sirrah, give place. 10 

Cos, What, urge you your petitions ia the 
street ? 
Come to the Capitol. 

CiESAR enters t/ie Capil?!, ths rest foUcfwing. All the 
Senators nse. 

Pop, I wish your enterprise iO-day may 

thrive. 
Cos. What enterprise, Popilius ! 
Pop, Fare you welL 

[Advances to CiESAR. 

Bru, What said Popilius Lena ? 
Cas, He wish'd to-day our enterprise might 
thrive. 
1 fear our purpose is discovered. 
Bru, Look, how he makes to Caesar : mark 

him. 
Cas, Casca, be sudden, for we fear pre- 
vention.-^ 
Brutus, what shall be done ? If this be known, 20 
Cass i us or Caesar never shall turn back, 
For I will slay myself. 
Bru* Cassius, be constant ; 
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Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes ; 
For, look, he smiles, and Caesar doth not 
change. 
CVw. Trebonius knows his time ; for, look 
you, Brutus, 
He draws Mark Antony out of the way. 

\Exeunt Antony and Trebonius. Casar 
and the Senators take their seats, 

Dec. Where is Metellus Cimber ? Let him 

And presently prefer his suit to Caesar. 
Bni', He is ad^ress'd : press near, and 

second him. 
Cin, Casca, you are the first that rears 
30 your hand. [amiss 

Cas. Are we all ready? What is now 
That Caesar and bis senate must redress } 
Met, Most high, most mighty, and most 
puissant Caesar, 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart : — {Kneeling, 

CcBs. I must prevent thee, Cimber, 

These couchings and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 
^ And turn pre-ordinance and first <iecree 

Into the law of children. Be not fond, "^ 
40 To think that Caesar bears such rebeTblood 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools ; I mean sweet 
words, [ing. 

Low-crooked curtsies, and base spaniel-fawn* 
Thy brother by decree is banisljed ; [him, 
VL thou dost bend and pray and fawn for 
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I spurn thee, like a cur, out of my way. 
Know, Caesar doth not wrong: nor without 

cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met Is there no voice more worthy than 
my own 50 

To sound more sweetly in great Caesar's ear, 
For the repealing of my banished brother ? 

Bru, I kiss thy hand, but not in flattery, 
Caesar ; 
Desiring thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

Cas. What, Brutus 1 

Cas, Pardon, Caesar : Caesar, pardon : 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall 
To beg enfranchisement for Publius Cimber. 

Cobs, I could be well mov'd if I were as 
you ; [me ; 

If I could pray to move, prayers would move 
But I am constant as the northern star, 60 

Of whose true-fix'd and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. . 
The skies are painted with unnumber'd 

sparks. 
They all are fire, and every one doth shine ; 
But there's but one in all doth hold his place f 
So, in the world : 'tis furnish 'd well with mei:^ 
And men are fiesh and blood, and apprehen^' 

sive; 
Yet, in the number, I do know but one, 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 
UnshakVl of motion : and, that I am hc^ 70 

Let me a little show it, even in this, — 
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That I was constant Cimber should be ban- 

ishM, 
And constant do remain to keep him so. 
Cin. O Caesar, — 

Cccs. Hence ! wilt thou lift up Olympus ? 
Dec, Great Caesar, — 
CcBs. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? 
Casca. Speak, hands, for me. 

[Casca stabs C^sar in the neck, Casar 
catches hold of his arm. He is then sfabbed 
by several other Conspirators^ and at last by 
Marcus Brutus. 

Cas. Et tu, Bru/ef— Then fall, Caesar. 
[Dies. The Senators and people retire in con- 
fusion. 
Cin, Liberty! Freedom! Tyranny is 
dead ! — 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 
Cas. Some to the common pulpits, and cry 
60 out, — 

Liberty^ freedom^ and enfranchisement / 
Bru. People and senators! be not af- 
frighted ; 
Fly not ; stand still : — ambition's debt is paid.] 
Casca, Go to the pulpit, Brutus. "^ 

Dec, And Cassius too. 

Brti, Where's Publius ? 
Cin, Here, quite confounded with this mu- 
tiny. 
Met, Stand fast together, lest some friend 
of Caesar's 
Should chance — 
Bru, Talk not of standing. — Publius, good 
^ cheer ; 
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There is no harm intended to your person, 
Nor to no Roman else : so tell them, Publius, 
Cas* And leave us, Publius ; lest that the 
people, [chief. 

Rushing on us, should do your age some mis- 
Bru, Do so ; — and let no man abide thi& 
deed 
But we the doers. 

Re-enter Trebonius. 
Cas, Where is Antony? 

Tre, Fled to his house amazed : [run. 

Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and 
As it were doomsday. 
Bru, Fates I we will know your pleas- 
ures : — 
That we shall die we know ; *tis but the time, loo 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 
Cas. Why, he that cuts off twenty years of 
life 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
Bru, Grant that, and then is death a bene- 
fit: 
So are we Caesar's friends, that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. — Sloop, Romans 

stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Caesar's blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords : 
Then walk we forth, even to the market* 

place ; 
And, waving our red weapons o'er our heads, iio 
Let's all cry, Peaccy Freedoms a?ia Liberty / 
Cas, Stoop, then, and wash. — How many 
ages hence 
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Stiall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 

In states unborn and accents yet unknown ! 

Bru, How many times shall Caesar bleed 
in sport, 
That now on Pompey's basis lies along, 
No worthier than the dust ! 

Cas, So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call'd 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

Dec, What, shall we forth ? 
no Cas, Ay, every man away : 

Brutus shall lead ; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of 
Rome. 

Bru. Soft, who comes here ? 

Etiter a Servant. 

A friend of Antony's. 
Serv, Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me 
kneel ; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down ; 
And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say: 
Brutus is noble ^ wise, valiant^ and honest,' 
Ccesat was mighty , bold, royal, and loving: 
Say I love Brutus, and /honor him ; 
Say I fear' d Ccesar, honored him, and loved 
130 him . 

It Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolved 
How Ccesar hath deserved to lie in deaths 
Mark Antony shall not love Ccesar dead 
So well as Brutus living; but will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus^ 
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Thorough the hazards of this untrodstate^ 
With all true faith. So says my master An- 
tony. 

Bru, Thy master is a wise and valiant 
Roman ; 
I never thought him worse. 140 

Tell him, so please him come unto this place, 
He shall be satisfied ; and, by my honor. 
Depart untouched. 

iyerv. ril fetch him presently. 

Bru. I know that we shall have him well 

to friend. 
Cos. 1 wish we may: but yet have I a 
mind 
That fears him much ; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 
Bru. But here comes Antony. 

Re-enter Antony. 

Welcome, Mark Antony. 
Ant, O mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so 

low ? [spoils. 

Are all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, 150 
Shrunk to this little measure? — Fare thee 

well. — 
I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 
Who else must be let blood, who else is rank: 
If 1 myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar's death's hour; nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, 

made rich 
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With the most noble blood of all this world. 
I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 
Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and 

smoke, 
i6o Fulfil your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 
I shall not find myself so apt to die : 
No place will please me so, no mean of death. 
As here by Caesar, and by you cut off. 
The choice and master spirits of this age. 

Bru. O Antony ! beg not your death of us. . 
Though now we must appear bloody and 

cruel. 
As, by our hands and this our present act, 
You see we do ; yet see you but our hands. 
And this the bleeding business they have 

done : 
170 Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful ; 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
(As fire drives out fire, so pity, pity) 
Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your 

part, [Antony : 

To you our swords have leaden points, Mark 
Our arms in strength of amity, and our 

hearts 
Of brothers' temper, do receive you in 
With all kind love, good thoughts, and rev- 
erence. 
Cos, Your voice shall be as strong as any 

man's 
In the disposing of new dignities. 
180 Bru, Only be patient, till we have appeased 
The multitude, beside themselves with fear; 
And then we will deliver you the cause, 
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Why I, that did love Caesar when I struck 

him, 
Have thus proceeded. 

AnL 1 doubt not of your wisdom. 

Let each man render me his bloody hand : 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with you ; 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand ; 
Now, Decius Brutus, yours; — now yours, 

Metellus ; [yours ; — 

Yours, Cinna; — and, my valiant Casca, 
Though last, not least in love, yours, good 

Trebonius. 19c 

Gentlemen all, — alas ! what shall I say ? 
My credit now stands on such slippery ground 
That one of two bad ways you must conceit 

me. 
Either a coward or a flatterer. — 
That I did love thee, Caesar, O, 'tis true : 
If, then, thy spirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee dearer than thy death 
To see thy Antony making his peace. 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes. 
Most noble ! in the presence of thy corse ? 200 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy 

blood, 
It would become me better, than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius ! — Here wast thou bay'd, 

brave hart ; [stand. 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters 
Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy lethe* 
O world 1 thou wast the forest to this hart; 
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And this, indeed, O world! thie heart of 
thee.— 
2IO How like a deer, strucken by many princes. 
Dost thou here lie ! 
'^ Cas, Mark Antony, — 

Ant, Pardon me, Caius Cassius ; 

The enemies of Caesar shall say this ; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 

Cas, I blame you not for praising Caesar 
so; 
But what compact mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be prick'd in number of our friends ; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 
Ant. Therefore I took your hands ; but 
was, indeed, Caesar. 

220 Sway'd from the point, by looking down on 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all ; 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me rea- 
sons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous. 

Bru, Or else were this a savage spectacle. 
Our reasons are so full of good regard 
* That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 
You should be satisfied. 

Ant, That's all I seek ; 

And am, moreover, suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market place ; 
230 And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
Bru, You shall, Mark Antony. 
Cas, Brutus, a word with you.— 

[Asiis^ to Brutus.] You know not what you 
do \ do not consent 
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That Antony speak in his funeral : [moved 
Know you how much the people may be 
By that which he will utter ? 

Bru. By your pardon ;— 

I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Caesar's death : 
What Antony shall speak I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 240 

And that we are contented Caesar shall 
Have all true rites and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more than do us wrong. 

Cas. I know not what may fall ; I like it 
not. 

Bru, Mark Antony, here, take you Caesar*8 
body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Caesar ; 
And say you do't by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral : and you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 250 

After my speech is ended. 

Ant, Be it so; 

I do desire no more. 

Bru, Prepare the body then, and follow us. 
[Exeunt all but Antony. 

Ant* O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece 
of earth, [ers ! 

That I am meek and gentle with these butch- 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever liv^d in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hands that shed this costly blood ! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy, — 060 
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Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby- 
lips [tongue, — 
To beg the voice and utterance of my 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy : 
Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
Arid dreadful objects so familiar, [hold 
That mothers shall but smile when they be- 
Their infants Quartered with the hands of war j 
270 AH pity choka with custom of fell deeds: 
And Caesar^s spirit, ranging for revenge, 
With At^ by his side, come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines with a monarch's 

voice 
Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of war ; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the 

earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial. 

Enter a Servant. 

You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not ? 
Serv, I do, Mark Antony. 
Ant. Caesar did write for him to come to 

Rome. 
Serv. He did receive his letters, and is 
280 coming: 

And bid me say to you by word of mouth, — 
[Seeing the dody.] O Caesar ! 

Ant. Thy heart is big; get thee apart and 
weep. 
Passion, I see, is catching ; for mine eyes, 
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Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Begin to water. Is thy roaster romrng ? 
Serv* He lies to-night within seven leagues 

of Rome. 
Ant* Post back with speed, and tell him 

what hath chanced : 
Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 
No Rome of safety for Octavius yet ; 29c 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile; 
Thou shalt not back till I have borne this 

corse 
Into the market-place : there shall I try, 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men ; 
According to the which thou shalt discourse 
To young Octavius of the state of things. 
Lend me your hand. 

[Exeunt^ with C^sar'j body, 

SCENE U,— The same. The Yomm. 

Enter Brutus flr«</CASSius andathrongofQ\MvLtsi%, 

at. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 
9r«. Then follow me, and give me audi- 
ence, friends. — 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. — 
Those that will hear me speak, let them stay 

here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar's death. 

I Cit, I will hear Brutus speak. 

5 
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2 CiL T w:11 hear Cassius ; and compare 

thftir reasons, 
lo When severally we hear them rendered. 

\Exit Cassius with sotne of the Citizens^ 
Brutus goes into the Rostrum, 

3 Cit The noble Brutus is ascended: 

silence ! 
Bru, Be patient till the last. 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me 
for my cause; and be silent that you may 
hear: believe me for mine honor: and have 
respect to mine honor that you may believe : 
censure me in your wisdom ; and awake youi 
senses that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any clear friend 
of Caesar's, to him I say that Brutus* love to 
Caesar was no less than his. If, then, that 
friend demand why Brutus rose against 

2o Caesar, this is my answer, — Not that I loved 
Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. 
Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all 
slaves ; than that Caesar were dead, to live 
all free men ? As Caesar loved me, I weep 
for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it \ 
as he was valiant, I honor him : but, as he 
was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears 
for his love ; joy for his fortune ; honor for 
his valor ; ana death for his ambition. Who 
is here so base that would be a bondman ? If 
any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who 
is here so rude that would not be a Roman ? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who 

^ is here so vile that will not love his coun- 
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try ? 1£ any, speak; for Him have I offended. 
I pause for a reply. 

Citizens, None, Brutus, none. 

Bru, Then none have 1 offended. I have 
done no more to Caesar than you shall do to 
Brutus. The question of his death is enrollec* 
in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated^ 
wherein he was worthy ; nor his offences en- 
forced, for which he suffered death. 

Enter Antony and others^ -with Cmsar^s body. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark An- 
tony : who, though he had no hand in his 
death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, 40 
a place in the commonwealth : as which of 
you shall not ? With this I depart: that, as 
I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I 
have the same dagger for myself, when it 
shall please my country to need my death. 
Citizens. Live, Brutus, live ! live ! 

1 Cit, Bring him with triumph home unto 

his house. 

2 Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

3 Cit. Let him be Caesar. 

4 Cit. CaBsar*s better parts 
Shall now be crown'd in Brutus. 

1 Cit. We'll bring him to his house with 

shouts and clamors. ^o 

Bru. My countrymen, — 

2 Cit. Peace ; silence I Brutus speaks. • 
I Cit. Peace, ho ! [alone, 
Bru. Good countrymen, let me depart 

And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
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Do grace to Caesar's corpse, and ^ace his 
speech [tony, 

Tending to Caesar's glories ; which Mark An- 
By our permission, is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. \ExiU 
I Cit. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark An- 
tony. 

3 Cit. Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant, For Brutus* sake I am beholding to 
you. 

4 Cit. What does he say of Brutus ? 

3 Cit, He says, for Brutus' sake 
He finds himself beholding to us all. 

4 Cit. 'Twere best he speak no harm of 

Brutus here. 

1 Cit, This Caesar was a tyrant. 

3 Cit. Nay, that's certain : 

We are bless'd that Rome is rid of him. 

2 Cit. Peace ; let lis hear what Antony can 

say. 
70 Ant. You gentle Romans — 

Citizens. Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

>^nt. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 

me your ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise hinu 
The evil that men do lives after them •, 
The good is oft interred with their bones; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Csesar answer'd it 
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Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honorable man ; 80 

So are they all, all honorable men ;) 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funerail. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to 

Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? [wept: 
When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 90 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 
Which he did thrice refuse. Was this am- 
bition } 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And, sure, he is an honorable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause ; 100 
What cause withholds you, then, to mourn 

for him ? 
O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with 

me; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
I Cit. Methinks there is much reason in 
his sayings. 
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2 CiL If thou consider rightly of the matter^ 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

3 at Has he, masters ? 
I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

4 at MarkM ye his words ? He would 
no not take the crown ; 

Therefore, 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 

1 at If it be found so, some will dear 

abide it. 

2 at Poor soul ! his eyes are red as fire 

with weeping. 

3 at There's not a nobler man in Rome 

than Antony. 

4 at. Now mark him, he begins again to 

speak. 
Ant. But yesterday the word of Caesar " 

might [there. 

Have stood against the world : now lies he 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 

ISO Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honorable men ; 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 
But here's a parchment with the seal of 

Caesar, 
I found it in his closet, 'tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's 
130 wounds, 
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And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dymg, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue* 

4 at. We'll hear the will : read it, Mark 
Antony. 

Citizens, The will, the will ! we will hear 
Caesar's will. 

Ant, Have patience, gentle friends, I must 
not reacf it ; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but 

men ; 140 

And, being men, hearing the will of Ca&sar 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
*Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it ! 

4 Cit Read the will ; we'll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will ; Caesar's will. 

Ant, Will you be patient? will you stay 
awhile r 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honorable men [fear it. 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar: I do i5o 

4 Cit, They were traitors : honorable men ! 

Citizens, The will ! the testament ! 

2 Cit, They were villains, murderers : the 
will 1 read the will ! 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the 
will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the wilL 
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Shall I descend ? And will you give me 
leave ? 
Citizens Come down. 
i6o 2 at. Descend. [^<f comes down, 

3 Cit, You shall have leave. 

4 Cit, A ring ; stand round. 

1 Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from 

the body. 

2 Cit, Room for Antony ; — most noble An- 

tony. 
Ant. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand 

far off. 
Citizens, Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 
Ant, If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
C70 'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent ; 
That day he overcame the Nervii : — 
Look! m this place ran Cassius* dagger 

through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus 

stabbM ; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursM steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar foilow'd it, 
As rushing out of doors to be resolv'd 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved 
t8o him ! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all : 
For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
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Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 
Quite vanquish'd him : then burst his mighty 

heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua, [fell. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar 
O, what a fall was there, mv countrymen I 
Then I and you and all ot us fell down, lyo 

Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but 

behold [here, 

Our Caesar^s vesture wounded ? Look you 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with 

traitors. 

1 Cit, O piteous spectacle I 

2 Cit. O noble Caesar ! 

3 at. O woeful day ! 

4 OV. O traitors, villains ! 

1 Cit. O most bloody sight ! 20<i 

2 Cit, We will be revenged. 

Citizens. Revenge ! about ! — seek ! — 
bum ! — fire ! — kill ! — slay ! — let not a traitor 
livt! 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

1 Cit. Peace there : — hear the noble An- 

tony. 

2 Cit. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, 

we'll die with him. 
Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me 
not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
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aio They that have done this deed are honorable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know 
not, [orable ; 

That made them do it ; they are wise and hon- 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
^ I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full 

well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
• Action, nor utterance, nor the power of 
220 speech, 

To stir men's blood: I only speak right on; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 
Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor 
dumb mouths, [tus, 

And bid them speak for me : but, were I Bru- 
, And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
Citizens. We'll mutiny ! 
230 I at. We'll burn the house of Brutus \ 

3 Cit, Away, then : come, seek the conspir- 
ators ! 
Ant, Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear 

me speak. 
Citizens, Peace, ho ! Hear Antony, most 

noble Antony, 
Ant. Why, friends, you go to do you know 
not what : 
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Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your 

loves ? 
Alas, you know not — I must tell you, then: — 
You have forgot the will 1 told you of. 

Citizens, Most true ; the will ! — let's stay, 

and hear the will. 
AnU Here is the will, and under Caesar's 

seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 240^ 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. —— " ' 

2 Cit Most noble Caesar ! — we'll revenge 

his death. 

3 CiL O royal Caesar ! 
Ant, Hear me with patience. 
Citizens, Peace, ho ! 

Ant, Moreover, he hath left you all his 
walks, 
His private arbors, and new-planted or- 
chards 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs forever; common pleas* ^ 

ures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 250 

Here was a Caesar ! When comes such an- 
other ? 

1 Cit, Never, never ! — Come, away, away ! 
We'll burn his body in the holy place. 

And with the brands fire the traiiors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

2 Cit, Go, fetch fire. 

3 Cit, Pluck down benches. 

4 Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, any- 

thing. {Exeunt CTitizens, with the body, 
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Ant, Now let it work I Mischief, thou art 
afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! — 

Enier a Servant. 
a6o How now, fellow ? 

Serv, Sir, Octavius is already come to 

Rome. 
Ani. Where is he? 

Serv, He and Lepfdus^re at Csesar's house. 
Ant. And thither will I straight to visit 
him : 
' He comes upon a wish- Fortune is merry, 
And in thiS mood wih ^ive us anything. 

Serv. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 

Are rid like madmen through the gates of 

Rome. 

Ant, Belike they had some notice of the 

people, [vius. 

«7o How I had moved them. Bring me to Octa- 

\Exeunt„ 

SCENE \\\,^The same, A Street, 
Enter Cinna, the Poet, 

Cin, I dreamt to-night that I did feast with 
Caesar, 
And things unlucky charge my fantasy : 
I have no will to wander forth of doors. 
Yet something leads me forth. 

Enter Citizens. 

I Cit. What is your name ? 
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2 Cit Whither are you going ? 

3 Cit. Where do you dwell ? 

4 Cit, Are you a married man or a bache- 

lor? 

2 Cit, Answer every man directly. 

1 Cit, Ay, and briefly. *o 
4 Cit, Ay, and wisely. 

3 Cit. Ay, and truly, you were best. 

CiH. What is my name ? Whither am I 
going? Where do I dwell? Am I a mar- 
ried man or a bachelor ? Then, to answer 
every man directly and briefly, wisely and 
trulxi wisely y I say I am a bachelor. 

2 Cit, That's as much as to say they are 
fools that marry : you'll bear me a bang^ for . 
that, I fear. Proceed ; directly. 

Cin. Directly, 1 am going to Caesar's fu- 
neral. 

1 Cit, As a friend or an enemy ? 2o 
Cin, As a friend. 

2 Cit, That matter is answered directly. 

4 Cit. For your dwelling, — briefly. 
Cin, Briefly, I dwell by the CapitoL 

3 Cit, Your name, sir, truly. 
Cin, Truly, my name is Cinna. 

1 Cit Tear him to pieces, he's a conspira»- 
tor. 

Cin, I am Cinna, the poet, I am Cinna the 
poet. 

4 Cit, Tear him for his bad verses, tear him 

for his bad verses. 30 

Cift. 1 am not Cinha,the conspirator. 

2 Cit, It is no matter, his name's Cinna ; 
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pluck but his name out of his heart, and turn 
tiim going. 

3 Cit, Tear him, tear him ! Come, brands^ 
ho ! firebrands. To Brutus', to Cassius' , 
burn all. Some to Decius' house, and some 
to Casca's • some to Ligarius' : away ; go ! 

\ExcunU 



ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— ^ Room in AntonyV House. 

Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, stated at a tabU* 
Antony* 

[HESE many, then, shall die; their 
names are prick'd. 
Oct, Your brother too must die : 
consent you, Lepidus } 
Lep. I do consent — 

Oct, Prick him down, Antony. 

Lep. Upon condition Publius shall not live, 
Who is your sister's son, Mark Antony. 
Am. He shall not live : look, with a spot I 
damn him. 
But, Lepidus, go you to Caesar's house ; 
Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
^ How to cut off some charge in legacies. 
CO Lep. What, shall I find you here ? 
Oct, Or here or at the Capitol. 

{Exit LEF1DU9. 
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Ant, This is a slight, unmeritable man^ 
Meet to be sent on errands : is it fit, 
The three-fold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it ? 

Oct, So you thought him ; 

And took his voice who should be prick'd to 

die, 
In ovn* black sentence and proscription. 
Ant. Octavius, I have seen more days than 
you : 
/ And,though we lay these honors on this man, 
/ To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 20 
^ He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold, 
To groan and sweat under the business. 
Either led or driven, as we point the way ; 
And, having brought our treasure where we 

will. 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears. 
And graze in commons. 

Oct, You mav do your will ; 

But he*s a tried and valiant soldier. 
Ant, So is my horse, Octavius; and for 
that 
I do appoint him store of provender. 30 

It is a creature that I teach to fight. 
To wind, to stop, to run directly on ; 
His corporal motion governed by my spirit. 
And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so; 
He must be taught and trained and bid go 

forth : 
A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On abject orts and imitations, 
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Which, out of use and stal'd by other men, 
" Begin his fashion : do not talk of him 
^ But as a property. And now, Octavius, 
Listen great things. — Brutus and Cassius 
'" Are levying powers : we must straight make 
head : 
Therefore, let our alliance be combined, fout; 
Our best friends made, our means stretched 
And let us presently go sit in council. 
How covert matters may be best disclosed, 
And open perils surest answered. 

Oct^ Let us do so : for we are at the stake. 

And bay'd about with many enemies ; [fear, 

50 And some that smile have in their hearts, I 

Millions of mischief. \Exeunt. 



SCENE U.— Before BrutusV 7>«/, in the 
Catnp near Sardis. 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Lucius, and%^ 
diers : Titinius and Pindarus meeting them, 

Bru, Stand, ho ! 

Luc. Give the word, ho ! and stand. 

Bru. What now, Lucilius ! is Cassius 

near? 
Li4C, He is at hand ; and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his master. 

[Pindarus gives a letter to 3rutus» 
Bru. He greets me well. — Your master, 
Pindarus, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 
Hath given me some worthy cause to wish 
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Things done, undone : but, if he be at hand, 
I shall be satisfied. 

Pin, I do not doubt lo 

But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honor. 
Bru. He is not doubted. — A word, Lu- 
cilius ; 
How he received you, let me be resolv'd. 
Luc. With courtesy, and with respect 
enough ; 
But not with such familiar instances, 
Nor with such free and friendly conference, 
As he hath used of old. 

Bni. Thou hast described 

A hot friend cooling: ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to sicken and decay, *o 

It usetn an enforced ceremony. 
There are no tricks in plain and simple faith : 
But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, ^^ 
Make gallant show and promise of their met- 
tle : 
But, when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful 

jades. 
Sink in the trial. Comes his army on ? 
Luc. They mean this night in Sardis to be 
quarter'd ; 
The greater part, the horse in general. 
Are come with Cassius. [March within. 

Bru. Hark, he is arrived :— 30 

March gently on to meet him. 

Enter Cassius and Soldiers. 
Cas, Stand, ho ! 

6 
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Bru. Stand, ho ! Speak the word along. 

Within. Stand! 

Within, Stand! 

Within^ Stand ! 

Cas, Most noble brother, you have done 

me wrong. 

BrM. Judge lile, you gods ! Wrong I mine 

enemies ? [brother ? 

And, if not so, how should I wrong a 

Cas, Brutus, this sober form of yours hides 

40 ! wrongs ; 

And when you do them — 

Bru, Cassius, be content ; 

Speak your griefs softly, — I do know you v 

well : — 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Which should perceive nothing but love from 

USy 

Let us not wrangle : bid them move away ; 
Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 
And I will give you audience. 

Cos, Pindanis, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off 
A little from this ground. ' 

Bru» Lucius, do you the like; and let no 
man 
^ Come to our tent, till we have done our con- 
ference, 
Lucilius and Titinius, guard our door. > 

\ExeunU 
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SCENE WV^Within the Tent of Brutua. 

Enter Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas^ That you have wrong'd me doth ap- 
pear in this : 
You have condemnM and not«d Lucius Pella 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, x 

Because 1 knew the man, were slighted off. 
Bru. You wronged yourself to write in such 

a case. 
Cas, In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice^ offence should bear his com- 
ment. 
Bru, Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching 

palm : lO 

To sell and ipart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 

Cas, I an itching palm f ' 

You know that you are Brutus that speak 
this, [last 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your 
Bru» The name of Cassius honors this cor- 
ruption, [head. ) 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his ' . 
Cas, Chastisement! 

Bru, Remember March, the ides of March 
remember ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice* sake? 
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eo What villain touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this 
,^ ) world 

' But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
* Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large hon- 
ors * [thus ? — 
For so much trash as may be graspM 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman. 

Cos. Brutus, bay not me ; 

ni not endure it : you forget yourself, 
90 To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, ay. 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cos. I am. 

Bru. I say you are not. 
Cas, Urge me no more, I shall forget my- 
self ; [further. 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no 
Bru. Away, slight man ! 
Cas. Is't possible .'* 

Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 

Must I give way and room to your rash 
choler ? 
40 Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 
Cas, O ye gods ! ye gods ! Must I endure 

all this ? 
Bru, All this? ay, more: fret, till your 
proud heart break ; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
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And make your bOndmen tremble. Must I 
budge ? [crouch 

Must I observe you ? Must I stand and 
Under your testy humor ? By the gods, 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you ! for, from this day 
forth, [ter, 

ril use you for my mirth, yea, for my laugh- 
When you are waspish. 

Cas. Is It come to this ? 50 

Bru, You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well : for mine own 

part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Cas, You wrong me every way; you wrong 
me, Brutus ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better : ^ 

Did I say better? 
Bru, If you did, I care not. 

Cas, When Caesar lived, he durst not thus 

have moved me. 
Bru. Peace, peace 1 you durst not so have 

tempted him. ^ 

Cas, I durst not f 
Bru, No. 

Cas. What ? durst not tempt him ? 
Bru. For your life you durst not, 

Cas, Do not presume too much upon my 
love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
Bru, Yo«i have done that you should be 
sorry for. 
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There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats j 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied 
70 me ;— 

For I can raise no money by vile means : 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to 
wring [trash 

. From the hard hands of peasants their vile 
1 By any indirection I I did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions, [Cassius ? 
Which you denied me : was that done like 
Should I have answered Caius Cassius so? 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
^ ' To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
' Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him to pieces I 

Cas, I denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cos, I did not : — he was but a foo! 

That brought my answer back. — Brutus hath 

riv'J my heart : 
A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they 
are. 
Bru. I do not, till you practise them on 

me. 
Cos. You love me not. 
Bru, I do not like your faults. 

Cas, A friendly eye could never see such 
faults. 
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Bru, A flatterer's would not, though they 
do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. ^ 

Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, 
come, 
Revenge yourselves alSPP ^^ Cassius, •^. 
For Cassius is a-weary ot the world : 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his broth- 
er; 
Checked like a bondman ; all his faults ob* 

served, 
Set in a note-book, learned and conn'd by 

rote. 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ! — There is my dag« 

ger. 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 100 
Dearer than Plutus* mine ; richer than gold : 
If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth ; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 
Strike as thou didst at Caesar ; for, I know. 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov'dst 

him better 
Than ever thou lov*dst Cassius. 

Bru, Sheathe your dagger : 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. ^ — . 
O Cassius, you are yok^d with a lamb 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; '^^ 

Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again. 

Cas. Hath Cassius lived 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
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When grief and blood ill-temper*d vexeth 
him? 
Bru, When I spoke that J was ill-temper'd 

too. 
Cas, Do you confess so much ? Give me 

your hand. 
Bru, And my heart too. 
r Cos. O Brutus!— 

Bru, What's the matter? 

Cas, Have you not love enough to bear 

with me, [g^ve me 

When that rash humor which my mother 

Makes me forgetful ? 

\20 Bru, Yes, Cassius ; and, from henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

Hell think your mother chides, and leave 

you so . \Noi5e within. 

Poet. \within.'\ Let me go in to see the 

generals ; [meet 

There is some grudge between them, 'tis not 

They be alone. 

LuciL \within.'\ You shall not come to 

^ them. 

PoeU \within,'\ Nothing but death shall 

stay me. 
EnterTo^tt followed by LuciLius, Titinius, and 
Lucius. 

Cas, How now ! What's the matter ? 

Foet For shame, you generals : what do 

you mean ? [be ; 

Love, and be friends, as two such men should 

For I have eeen more years, I'm sure, than 

130 ye, 
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Cos. Ha, ha I how vilely doth this cynic 

rhyme!. 
Bru, uet you hence, sirrah ; saucy fellow, 

hence ! 

Cos, Bear with him, Brutus ; 'tis his fashion. 

. Bru, rU know his humor, when he knows 

his time : [fools ? 

What should the wars do with these jigging 

^ Companion, hence 1 

Cas, Away, awav, be gone ! i 

\Exit Poet. 
Bru, Lucilius and Titinius, bid the com- 
manders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 
Cas, And come yourselves, and brin|^ Mes« 
sala with you. 
Immediately to us. 

[Exeunt LuciLius and Titinius. 
Bru. Lucius, a boWi of wine. [£xie Lucius. 140 
Cas. I did not think you could have been 

so angry. 
Bru. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs. 
Cas. Of your philosophy you make no use, 
' If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru. No man bears sorrow better : — Por- 
tia is dead. 
Cas. Ha! Portia! 
Bru. She Is dead. 

Cas. How 'scaped I killing when I cross'd 
you so ? — 
O insupportable and touching loss ! — 
Upon what sickness ? 
Bru, Impatient upon my absence, 150 
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And grief that young Octavius with Mark 
Antony [her death 

Have made themselves so strong; — ^for with 
That tidings came ; — with this she fell dis- 
tract, 
And, her attendants absent, s^allow'd fire. 
Cas, And died so ? 
Bru, Even so. 
Cas. O ye immortal Gods ! 

Re-enter Lucius, with wine and takers, 
Bru. Speak no more of her. — Give me a 
bowl of wine : — 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius. 

\X>rinks, 

Cas, My heart is thirsty for -that noble 
pleage : — 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o'erswell the cup ; 
i6o I cannot drink too much of Brutus* love. 

{Drinks. 
Re-enter Tirimvs and Messala. 
Bru. Come in, Titinius. — Welcome, good 
Messala. — 
Now sit we close about this taper here, 
And call in question our necessities. 
Cas, Portia, art thou gone ? 
Bru. No more, I pray you.— 

Messala, I have here received letters, 
That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition toward Philippi. 
Mes. Myself have letters of the self-same 
tenor. 
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Bru. With what addition? '70 

Mes. That by proscription, and bills of 
outlawry, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Bru. Therein our letters do not well agree ; 
Mine speak of seventy senators that died 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one. 

Cas, Cicero one ? 

Mes. Cicero is dead, 

And by that order of proscription. — 
Had you your letters from your wife, my lord ? 

Bru. No, Messala. i^o 

Mes. Nor' nothing in your letters writ of 

Bru, Nothing, Messala. 

Mes. That, methinks, is strange. 

Bru, Why ask you? Hear you aught of 

her in yours ? 
Mes, No, my lord. 
Bru, Now, as you are a Roman, tell me 

true. 
Mes. Then like a Roman bear the truth I 
tell : [ner. 

For certain she Is dead, and by strange man- 
Bru. Why, farewell, Portia. — We must 
die, Messala: 
With meditating that she must die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. ^90 

Mes Even so great men great losses should 

endure. 
Cas. I have as much of this in art as you, \ ^ 
But yet my nature could not bear it so. 
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Bm, Well, to our work alive. What do 
you think 
Of marching to Phih'ppi presently ? 
Cas. I do not think it good. 
Bru. Your reason ? 

Cas, This it is : 

Tis better that the enemy seek us : 
So shall he waste his means, weary his sol- 
diers, 
Doing himself offence ; whilst we, lying still, 
aoo Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness. 
I Bru, Good reasons must, of force, give 
place to better. 
Tre people ^twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc'd, affection : 
For they have grudged us contribution : 
The enemy, marching along by them, 
By them shall make a fuller number up. 
Come on refreshed, new-aided, and encour- 
aged ; 
From which advantage shall we cut him oC^ 
If at Philippi we do face him there. 
These people at our back. 
210 Cas, Hear me, good brother, 

f Bru, Under your pardon. — You must note 
beside. 
That we have tried the utmost of our friends. 
Our legions are brim-full, our cause is ripe : 
The enemy increaseth every day. 
We, at the height, are ready to decline. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for" 
tune; 
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Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 220 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Qr lose our ventures. 

Cos, Then, with your will, go on : 

We will along ourselves, and meet them at 
Philippi. 

Bru, The deep of night is crept upon our 
talk. 
And nature must obey necessity ; 
- Which we willjiiggard with a little rest. 
There is no more to say ? 

Cas, No more. Good night ; 

Early to-morrow will we rise, and hence. 

Bru, Lucius, my gown. \Exit Lucius.] 
Farewell, good Messala; — 
Good night, Tilinius. — Noble, noble Cassius, 23a 
Good night, and good repose. 

Cas, O my dear brother ! 

This was an ill beginning of the night : 
Never come such division 'tween our souls! 
Let it not, Brutus. 

Bru. Everything is well. 

Cas, Good night, my lord. 

Bru, Good night, good brother. 

TV/., Mes, Good night, lord Brutus. 

Bru, Farewell, every one. 

{Exeunt Cassius, Titinius, and Messala. 

Re-eni^ Lucius, with the gown. 

Give me the gown. Where is thy instru- 
ment? 
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Luc* Here in the tent. 
Bru, What ? thou speak'st drowsily : 

Poor knave, I blame thee not ; thou art o'er- 
watch'd. 
S40 Call Claudius, and some other of my men : 
ril have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 
Luc, Varro, and Claudius I 

Enter Varro and Claudius. 
Var, Calls my lord ? 

Bru, I pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and 
sleep ; 
It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius, 

Var. So please you, we will stand, and 

watch your pleasure. 
Bru. I will not have it so : lie down, good 

' It may be I shall otherwise bethink me. — 
Look, Lucius, here's the book I sought for 
250 so : 

I put it in the pocket of my gown. 

[Var. and Clau. lie down, 
Luc, I was sure your lordship did not give 

it me. 
Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much 
forgetful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two ? 
Luc, Ay, my lord, an't please you. 
Bru. It does, my boy: 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing, 
Luc, It is my duty, sir. 
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Bru, I should not urge thy duty past thy 
might ; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 260 
Luc, I have slept, my lord, already. 
Bru, It was well done; and thou shalt 
sleep again ; 
I will not hold thee long: if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. \Music and a Song. 

This is a sleepy tune :— O murderous slum- 
ber! 
Lay*st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music ?— Gentle knave, good 
night ; [thee. 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instru- 
ment ; [night— 
rU take it from thee; and, good boy, good 270 
Let me see, let me see: — is not the leaf 

turn'd down 
Where I left reading ? Here it is, I think. 

[He sits down. 

How ill this taper bums ! 

Enter the Ghost of C^sar. 

Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me ! — Art thou anything ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some 
devil, [stare ? 

That mak'st my blood cold, and my hair to 
Speak to me what thou art. 
GhosL Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 
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^^ ^7\ -r .u. Whvcomestthou? 

Ghost To teU tkee, thou shalt see me at 

Philippi. 
Bru, Well : then I shall see thee again ? 

S \.n. T .» ^y^ ^^ Philippi. 

^r^. Why, I will see thee at Philippi, 
then.— [Ghost vanishes. 

Now I have taken heart thou vanishest : 

111 spirit, I would hold more talk with thee. 

Boy 1 Lucius ! — Varro I Claudius 1 Sirs, 

awake ! — 
Claudius ! 
Luc. The strings, my lord, are false. 

200 ^^^' ^^ ^^^^^^ ^® sti^ IS at his instru- 
*^ ment. — 

Lucius, awake ! 

Luc, My lord ? 

Bru, Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou 

so criedst out } 
Luc, My lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
/^ru. Yes, that thou didst; didst thou se« 

anything ? 
Luc, Nothing, my lord. 
Bru, Sleep again, Lucius— Sirrah, Claudi- 

us [To Varro.] Fellow thou ! 

awake ! 
yar. My lord? 
300 C/au, My lord? 

^^\^H ^'^ y®" so cry out, sirs, in your 
yar,, C/au, Did we, my lord ? 

L^' TVT I J ^y ' s^^ yo" anything? 

yar. No, my lord, I saw nothing. * 
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Clau, Nor I, my lord. 

Bru, Go, and commend me to my brother 
Cassius ; 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before, ( 
And we will follow. 

Var.^ Clau. It shall be done, my lord. 

\Bx4uni, 



ACT V. 
SCENE l.—The Plains of VhiW^^i. 

Enter Octavius, Antony, and their Army, 

Octavius, 

OW, Antony, our hopes are an- 
swered : [come down, 




'X 



You said the enemy would not A > f, * ' 
But keep the hills and upper re- U-* c 
gions; l- ' 

It proves not so : their battles are at hand ; 
They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 
Answering before we do demand of them. 
Ant, Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I 
know J 

Wherefore they do it : they could be content / 
To visit other places ; and come down 
With fearful bravery, thinking, by this face, lo 
To fasten in our thoughts that they have 

courage j 
But 'tis not so. 

7 
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Enter a Messenger. 
Mess. Prepare you, generals : 

The enemy comes on in gallant show ; 
Their bloody sign of battle is hungj out, 
And something to be done immediately. 

Ant. Octavius, lead your battle softly on. 
Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Oct. Upon the right hand I ; keep thou the 

left. 
Ant, Why do you cross me in this ^xigCAt ? * 
20 Oct, I do not cross you ; but I will do so. 
•-^ [March, 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Cassius, and their Army ; 
LuciLius, TiTiNius, Messala, and others. 

Bru, They stand, and would have parley. 
Cas. Stand fast, Titinius : we must out and 

talk. 
Oct, Mark Antony, shall we give sign of 

battle ? 
Ant, No, Caesar, we will answer on their 
charge. [words. 

Make forth ; the generals would have some 
Oct Stir not until the signal. 
Bru Words before blows ; is it so, coun- 
trymen ? [do. 
Oct. Not that we love words better, as you 
Bru, Good words are better than bad 

strokes, Octavius. 
Ant, In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give 
30 gooa words : 

Witness the hole you made in Caesar's heart. 
Crying, Lon^ live / hail Ccesar / 
uu*. Antony, 
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The posture of your blows are yet unknown ; 
But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees 
And leave them honeyless. 
Ant, Not stingless too. 

Bru, O, yes, and soundless too ; 
For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wisely, threat before you sting. 
Ant, Villains, you did not so, when your 
vile daggers 
Hacked one another in the sides of Caesar : 40 
You show'd your teeth like apes, and fawn'd 
like hounds, [feet ; 

And bow'd like bondmen, kissing Caesar's 
Whilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind. 
Struck Caesar on the neck. O flatterers I 
Cas, Flatterers! — Now, ferutus, thank 
yourself : 
This tongue had not oflfended so to-day, 
If Cassius might have ruled. 
Oct, Come, come, the cause ; if arguing 
make us sweat. 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops. 
Look, — I draw a sword against conspirators : 50 
When think you that the sword goes up 

again ? — 
Never, till Caesar's three-and-thirty wounds 
Be well avenged ; or till another Caesar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors. 
Bru. Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors' 
hands. 
Unless thou bring'st them with thee. 

Oct. So I hope ; 

I was not born to die on Brutus' sword. 
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Bru, O, if thou wert the noblest of thy 
strain, [able. 

60 Young man, thou couldst not die more honor- 
Cas, A peevish school-boy, worthless of 
such honor, 
Joined with a masker and a reveller J 
Ant, Old Cassius still ! 
Oct. Come, Antony ; away.— 

Defiance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth ; 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field ; 
If not, when you have stomachs. 1 — 

[Ex€uni OcTAVius, Antony, and ih^ir Army, 
Cas, Why now, blow, wind ; swell, billow ; 
and swim, bark ! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard. 
Bru. Ho ! Lucilius ; hark, a word with you. 
Luci/, My lord. 

[Brutus and Lucilius converse apart ^ 
Cas, Messala, — 

Mes, What says my general ? 

70 Cas, Messala, 

This is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Cassius born. Give me thy hand, Mes- 
sala: 
Be thou my witness that, against my will, 
As Pompev was, am I compelled to set 
Upon one batiie all our liberties. 
You know that I held Epicurus strong 
And his opinion : now I change my mind. 
And partly credit things that do presage. 
Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 
80 Two mighty eagles fell; and there they 
perch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our soldiers' hands, 
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Who to Philippi here consorted us ; 

This morning are they fled aWay, and gone ; 

And in their steads do ravens, crows, and 

kites 
Fly o'er our heads, and downward look on us, 
As we were sickly prey ; their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost. 

Mes* Believe not so. 

Cas, I but believe it partly ; 

For I am fresh of spirit, and resolved ^ 

To meet all perils very constantly. 

Bru, [advancing,] Even so, Lucilius. 

Cas. Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand friendly ; that we may. 
Lovers in peace, lead on our days to a^e ! | 
But, since the affairs of men rest still incer- 

tain. 
Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 
If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together: 
What are you then determined to do ? 

Bru. Even by the rule of that philosophy 'oo 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself: — I know not 

how, 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent \ 
The time of life : — arming myself with pa- 
tience. 
To stay the providence of some high powers, 
That govern us below. 

Cas. Then, if we lose this battle^ 
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You are contented to be led in triumph 
Thorough the streets of Rome ? 
Bru. No, Cassius, no : think not, thou no- 
MO ble Roman, 

That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome ; 
He bears too great a mind. But this same 

day 
Must end that work the ides of March begun ; 
And whether we shall meet again I know 

not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take : — 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made. 
Cas, For ever, and for ever, farewell, Bru- 
tus ! 
MO If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed ; 
If not, 'tis true this parting was well made. 
Bru, Why, then, lead on. — O, that a man 
might know 
The end of this day's business ere it come I 
But it sufficeth that the day will end. 
And then the end is known. — Come, ho! 
away 1 \Exeunt, 

SCENE I l.^The same. The Field of Bat- 
He. 

ACarum, Enter Brutus and Messala. 

Bru, Ride, ride, Messala, ride, and give 
these hljls 
Unto the legions on the other side : ' 

\Loud alarum^ 
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Let them set on at once ; for I perceive 
But cold demeanor in Octavius* wing, 
And sudden push gives them the overthrow. 
Ride, ride, Messala: let them all come down. 

\Exeunt, 



SCENE WX.'^The same. Another Part of 
the Field, 

Alarum, Enter Cassius and Titinius. 

Gw. O, look, Titinius, look, the villains 

flv! 
Myself nave to mine own turn'd enemy : 
This ensign here of mine was turning back ; 
I slew the coward, and did take k from him. 
Tit* O Cassius, Brutus gave tlie word too •. 

early: 
Who, having some advantage on Ockavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his soldiers fell to spoil| - 
Whilst we by Antony are all enclos*d. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Pin, Fly further off, my lord, fly further 
off. 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord ! lo 

Fly therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off. 
Cas, This hill is far enough. Look, look, 
Titinius ; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire? 
Tit. rhey are, my lord. 
Cos, Titinius, if thou lov'st me, 
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Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in 

him, 
Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops^ 
And here again ; that I may rest assured 
Whether yond* troops are friend or enemy. 
TiL I will be here again, even with a 
thought. \Exti. 

80 Gw. Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill ; 
My sight was ever thick ; regard Titinius, 
And tell me what thou uot'st about the field. — 

\Exit Pindarus. 
This day I breathed first : time is come round. 
And where I did begin there shall I end ; 
My life is run his compass. — Sirrah, what 
news? 
Pin. \ahove^ O my lord ! 
Cas, What news ? 

Pin. Titinius is enclosed round about 

With horsemen that make to him on the 

spur ; [him ; 

30 Yet he spurs on. — Now they are almost on 

Now, Titinius ! — Now some 'light: O, he 

Tights too :— [for joy. 

He's ta'en ;-^ 5A^«/] and hark! they shout 

Cas. Come down, behold no more. — 
O, coward that I am, to live so long, 
To see my best friend ta'en before my face ! 

Enter Pindarus. 

Come hither, sirrah : 
In Parthia did I take thee prisoner; 
X And then I swore thee, saving of thy life, 
That whatsoever I did bid thee do 
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Thou shouldst attempt it. Come now, keep 

thine oath I [sword, 40 

Now be a freeman; and, with this good 
That ran through Caesar's bowels, search 

this bosom. [hilts 5 

Stand not to answer: here, take thou the 
And, when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now, 
Guide thou the sword. — Caesar, thou art re- 

venged. 
Even with the sword that kilPd the^. [Dies. 
Pin. So, I am free ; yet would not so have 

been, 
Durst I have done my will. O Cassius ! 
Far from this country Pindarus shall run. 
Where never Roman shall take note of him. ^^ 

{Exit. 

Re-enter Titinius, with Messala. 

^ Mes, It is but c hang e, Titinius ; for Octa- 

viusw 
Is overthrown by noble Brutus' power, 
As Cassius' legions are by Antony. 

Tit These tidings will well comfort Cas- 
sius, 
Mes. Where did you leave him ? 
Tit. All disconsolate. 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 
Mes. Is not that he that lies upon the 

ground ? 
Tit. He lies not like the living. O my 

heart ! 
Mes. Is not that he ? 
Tit. No, this was he, Messala, 
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60 But Cassius is no more. — O setting sun ! 
As in thy red rays thou dost sink to-night 
So in his red blood Cassius' day is set; 
The sun of Rome is set ! Our day is gone ; 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds 

are done ! 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed. 
M^s. Mistrust of good success hath done 
this deed. 
O hateful error, melancholy's child ! [men 
Why dosl thou show to the apt thoughts of 
The things that are not ? O error, soon con- 
ceived, 
70 Thou never com'st unto a happy birth, 

But kill'st the mother that engender'd thee. 
Tit. What, Pindarus ! Where art thou, 

Pindarus ? 
Mes. Seek him, Titinius : whilst I go to 
meet 
The noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears : 1 may say, thrusting it ; 
For piercing steel, and darts envenomH, 
Shall be as welcome to the ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight. 

Tit. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. 

[Exit Mbssaia* 

80 Why didst thou send me forth, brave Cassius ? 

Did I not meet thy friends ? and did not they 

Put on my brows this wreath of victory. 

And bid me give't thee ? Didst thou not hear 

their shouts ? 
Alas, thou hast miscdnstru'd, everything. 
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But hold thee, take this garland on thy brow; 
Thy Brutus bid me give it thee, and 1 
Will do his bidding. — Brutus, come apace. 
And see how I regarded Caius Cassius. — 
By your leave, gods : — this is a Roman's 

part: 
Come, Cassias* sword, and find Titinius* 90 

heart [^'«. 

Alarum. Re-enter Messala with Brutus, young 
Cato, Strato, Volumnius, and LuciLius. 

Bnu Where, where, Messala, doth his 

body lie ? 
Mes. Lo, yonder; and Titinius mourning 

it. 
Bru* Titinius' face is upward. 
Cato. He is slain. 

Bru, O Julius Caesar, thou art mighty yet ! 
Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our 

swords 
In our own proper entrails. {Low alarums. 
Cato, Brave Titinius ! 

Look, whether he have not crown'd dead 
Cassius ! 
Bru. Are yet two Romans living such as 
these ? — 
The last of all the Romans, fare thee well I 
It is impossible that ever Rome loo 

Should breed thy fellow. — Friends, I owe 

more tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pay.— 
I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time.— 
Come, therefore, and to Thassos send his 
body; 
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His funerals shall not be in our camp, 
Lest it discomfort us. — Lucilius^ come ; — 
And come, young Cato : let us to the field.^- 
Labeo and Flavius, set our battles on : — 
Tis three o'clock; and, Romans, yet ere 
night 
tio We shall try fortune in a second fight. 

\ExeunK 

SCENE \N. --Another Part of the Field. 

Alarum, EnUr^ fightings Soldiers of both Armies \ 
then Brutus, Cato, Lucilius, and others. 

Bru, Yet, countrymen, O yet hold up your 

heads ! 
Cato. What bastard doth not ? Who will 
go with me ? 
I will proclaim my name about the field : — 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho! 
A foe to tyrants, and my country^s friend ; 
I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

[Charges the enemj^, 

Bru. And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I ; 
Brutus, my country's friend ; know me for 
Brutus. 

[Exit^ charging the enemy. Cato // over^ 
p&wered^ and falls. 

Lucii. O young and noble Cato, art thou 
down ? 
Whv, now thou diest as bravely as Titinius ; 
Ana mayst be honor'd, being Cato*s son. 

I Sola. Yield, or thou diest. 

Luctl. Only I yield to die : 
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There is so much that thou wilt kill me 

straight ; \Pffering money. 

Kill Brutus, and be honor'd in his death. ' 

1 Sold, We must not. — A noble prisoner f 

2 Sold, Room, ho ! Tell Antony, Brutus 

is ta'en. 
I Sold, ru tell the news. — Here comes the 
general. — 

Enter Antony. 

Brutus is ta*en, Brutus is ta'en, my lord* 

Ant. ^JVhere is he ? 

Lucil, Safe, Antony; Brutus is safe 

enough ; 20 

I dare assure thee that no enemy 
Shall ever take alive the noWe Brutus : 
The gods defend him from so great a shame ! ^ 
When you do find him, or alive or dead, 
He will be found like Brutus, like himself. 

Ant. This is not Brutus, friend; but, I 
assure you, 
A prize no less in worth : keep this man safe. 
Give him all kindness ; I had rather have 
Such men my friends, than enemies. Go on, 
And see whether Brutus be alive, or dead : ' yy 
And bring us word unto Octavius' tent 
How everything is chanc'd. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V,— Another Part of the Field, 
Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Bru. Come, poor remains of friends, rest 
on this rock. 
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Clu Statilius showed the torchlight : but, 
my lord, 
He came not back ; he is or ta'en or slain. 
Bru» Sit thee down, Clitus : slaying is the 
word ; 
It is a deed in fashion. Hark thee, Clitus. — 

[ Whisperings 

Clu What, I, my lord ? No, not for all the 

world. 
Bru, Peace then, no words. 
Clu I '11 rather kill myself. 

Bru, Hark thee, Dardanius. — 

[ Whispers him, 
Dar, Shall I do such a deed ? 

Cli, O Dardanius I 
to Dar. O Clitus! 

Cli, What ill request did Brutus make to 
thee ? [tates. 

Dar, To kill him, Clitus. Look, he medi- 
Clu Now is that noble vessel full of grie^ 
That it runs over even at his eyes. 
Bru, Come hither, good Volumnius : list 

a word. 
Vol, What says my lord ? 
Bru, Why, this, Volumnius : 

The ghost of Caesar hath appear'd to me 
Two several times by night ; at Sardis, once ; 
And, this last night, here in Philippi fields. 
I know my hour is come, 
ao Vol, Not so, my lord. 

Bru, Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 
Thou see'st the world, Volumnius^ how it 
goes ; 
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Our enemies have beat us to the pit , 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves I 
Than tarry till they push us. Good Volum- 

nius, 
Thou know'st that we two went to school 

together ; 
Even for that our love of old, I pr -ythee, 
Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it 
Vol. That's not an office for a friend, my 

lord. [Alarum still, 

CIL Fly, fly, my lord ; there is no tarrying %o 

here. 
Bru, Farewell to you — and you ; — and you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep ; 
Farewell to thee too, Strato. — Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy that yet, in all my life, 
I found no man but he was true to me. 
I shall have glory by this losing day. 
More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attain unto. 
So, fare you well at once ; for Brutus* tongue 
Hath almost ended his life's history : 40 

Night hangs upon my eyes ; my bones would 

rest, 
That have but labored to attain this hour. 

\Alarum, Cry within — Fly, fly, fly I 

CIL Fly, my lord, fly ! 

Bru, Hence ; I will follow. 

\ExeuntC\AiJi% Dardanius, and Volumnius, 
I pr'ythee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord : 
Thou art a fellow of a good respect ; 
Thy life hath had some smatch of honor in it : 
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Hold, then, my sword, and turn away thy face. 
While I do run upon it. Wilt thou, Strato ? 
5° Stra. Give me your hand first: fare you 
well, my lord. 
Bru. Farewell, good Strato. — Caesar, now 
be still : 
I kiird not thee with half so good a will. 

\^He runs on his sword^ and dies. 

Alarum ; retreat. Enter Octavius, Antony, Mes- 
SALA, LuciLlus, and the Army, 
Oct What man is that ? 
Mes, My master's man. — Strato, where is 

thy master ? 
Stra. Free from the bondage you are in, 
Messala ; 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him ; 
For Brutus only overcame himself, 
A.nd no man else hath honor by his death. 
Lucil. So Brutus should be found. — I thank 
thee, Brutus, 
60 That thou hast proved Lucilius' saying true. 
Oct All that served Brutus, 1 will entertain 
them. — 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me ? 
Stra, Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you. 
Oct Do so, good Messala. 
Mes, How died my master, Strato ? 

Stra, I held the sword, and he did run on 

it. • 
Mes. Octavius, then take him to follow thee. 
That did the latest service to my master. 
Ant. This was the noblest Roman of them 
all: 
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All the conspirators, save Only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 70 

He only, in a general honest thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up. 
And say to all the world, This was a man / 
Oct, According to his virtue let us use him, 
With all respect and rites of burial. 
Within my tent his bones to-night shall lie, 
Most like a soldier, order'd honorably. — 
So, call the field to rest : and let's away, 80 

To part the glories of this happy day. 

\Bxiunt» 

8 t^ 
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NOTES. 



The f oUowlnff contractions are employed In tlie notes ; O. B. 
= Old English ; O. Pr. = Old French: Or. = Greek : Lat. - Latin t 
Cf. = cotaier (compare) i Abboit = Dr Abbott's Shakenpeanan 
Grammar: CL P. a = Clarendon l»res8 Series; and CJo. 8. ^ 
Ck>Utns*s Series. Kotea without name appended are ProC 
Meiklejohn'8. 

ACT FIRST. 

SCENBl. 

3. Meohanioal ^ meohanlcs or artisans. Ought not 

walk. This is the only instance in Shakespearo where 
ought is not followed by to. After the verbs bid, see, make, 
hear, tell, and others, we have at present no to ; because 
with these verbs the old infinitives in an remained longer 
in use. And Dr. Abbott points out that, in the Eliza- 
bethan period, there was much inconsistency in the use 
or omission of the to, 

4. A laboring-day = a working day. The word Icf 
boring is not here an adj. or participle, but a eerund or 
verbw noun, like frying-pan, wallcina-sticky vjorking-dress, 

riding-coat, <fcc. ( = pan for flying, &c.) ^Without the 

•ign. There was no such sumptuary law among the 
Bomans. 

10. In reipeot of = in comparison with. 

11. A cobbler = a botcher or bungler. 

12. Directly = straightforwardly. Shakespeare in the 
same way uses roundly. 

15. Naughty = eood for naught or nothing. ^Knave, 

not in the bad modem sense, but = fellow. In 0. E. (as . 
in modem German, Knabe) it simply meant a hoy. Sir 
John Mandeville cadis Mahomet * a poure knave.' 
115 
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i6. BeMeoh, a compound of Meit. Another compound is 
forsake ( = give up seeking), wfth the 0. E. pronunciation 
of lede. ^Be not out Of. fall o0. 

17. If you be out (here used in the second of the two 
senses), that is, at heels. Ct out at elbows. 

23. women's = tradeswomen's. 

2^ Surffeon. The old form was chirurgeaHj firom Gr. 
ckdrf the hand, and er^on, a work. 

25. Becover, used in the two senses of recover and 
re-cover, 

26. Neaf B-leather = ox leather. JVeat Is the 0. E. 
word for cattle^ and is still found in Scotland in the form 
of nowt Cf. neafsfoot oil. 

29. To see Gaeear. Caesar had just returned from Spain, 
triumphant over the sons of Pompey in the battle of Mun- 
da, in the spring of 45 b.c. 

35. Bonds. From bind come also band^ bundle^ woodbine^ 

38. Pompey, son of Cneius Pompeius Strabo, bom 106 
B.O. and assassinated in 48. Co S. 

41. Infants. From Lat. m, not, and /ari, to speak. From 
the same root come fahle, fate (the thing spoken), /ato/, 
fame^ infamout ( = not to be spoken of). 

44. But = merely or only. 

46. Tiber . . . her. Shakespeare makes the Tiber femi- 
nine; but tiie Bomans made it masculine. ^That=s 

so that 

47. Beplication = echo or reverberation. From Lat 
replico, I fold or turn back. 

50. Cull out = pick out as. 

55. Intermit = put aside. 

56. Needs. An old genitive. Cf. straightways^ else ( =» 
elles), backwards, Ac. 

59. Tiber banio. So we have in the Fifth Act, * Phi- 
lippi fields;' and in other plays, *Pi8a walls,' * Cyprus 
wars,' * music vows,' the * region kites.* (See Abbott, sect 
•22.) 

00. Till the lowest stream. That is, till the stream at 
its lowest be increased by your tears until it touches the 
top of the banks. A hyperbole of the strongest kind. 
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62. Metal, another form of the word mettle; both from 
Or. meteUlony a mine. 

64. GapitoL The temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
and citaael of Bome (Capitolium], to which a yictorioos 
general, entering the city in triumph, rode to return 
uianks to Jupiter. 

65. Disrobe. A laurel crown, tied with a white fillet, 
had beenplaoed upon the statues of Csesar. 

66. Ceremonies, that is, trophies and scarfs. Crowns 
had also been placed on Caesar's statues. 

68. Lnpercal. One of the most ancient Roman festivals, 
celebrated annually in honor of Lupercus, the god of fer- 
tility. It was held, on the 15th of February, near the Lu- 
percal, at the foot of the Mons Aventinus, where Romulus 
and Remus were said to have been found with their nurse, 
the she-wolf. The Luperci, or priests, sacrificed goats and 
young dogs, and, cutting the skins into thongs, they ran 
with them through the city, touching and striking men 
and women. This act was a symbolic purification of the 
land, and the touching was a purification of men. 

71. Vulear, from Lat. vulgus, the common people. 

74. Pit(^ highest flight of a hawk. 

76. Servile, such as oefits slaves. (From Lat. servusj a 
slave.) 

Scene 2. 

7. Uders = fbirefiithers. 

9. Sterile curse = curse of sterility. Caesar waa now 
childless. 
15. The press = the crowd. Cf Chaucer : 

*Fly from the presse, and dwell with soothfastnesse.' 

See also Mark ii. 4. 

19. The Ides. The Roman method of reckoning the 
days of the month was ve^ peculiar. The first of each 
month was called Kalends {Katenda/r) ; the Nones (Nmial) 
on the 5th (but on the 7th in March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber) ; and tne Ides lldiLs) eight days later than the Nones. 
From these three nxed points the Romans counted hacJo 
wards. Thus the 30th of January was three days (taking in 
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both the day counted ^rom and the day counted to) before, 
or the third day before, the Kalends of February ; and bo 
on. The Ides of March, May, July, and October fell on the 

15th day. Sennet, a piece of martial music, or a set of 

notes played on a tnunpet as a signal for a procession to 
move. 

25. Order of iSie coarse, the manner in which the pro- 
cession is marshalled, and the direction in which it is led. 

28. Ghuneeome, inclined for frolic 

29. Spirit, turn of mind. dnick = lively. 

34. All = that Still in use by uneducated people 
throughout England. Shakespeare frequently uses it as 

a relative pronoun in this and other plays. Show of 

love, raoo& of affection. 

35. Yon bear ... a hand, you are too distant and nn> 
friendly. The metaphor is borrowed from horsemanship. 

39, 40. Vezdd I am . . with pasiions, <fec. I have 
been troubled by conflicting emotions. 

41. Conceptions ... to myseU^ thoughts or ideas which 

concern me only. Proper = peculiar. So we have in 

Shakespeare, * their proper selves,* *my proper hand.* 

42. Soil, tarnish, stain. ^Behaviors. Shakespeare fre- 
quently uses the plural where the singular is generally 
employed. 

49. Ay means whereof = and through this mistake. 
54. Just =^ quite true. 

59. Where = of instances in which. ^Respect = high- 
est note or distinction. 
62. His, written carelessly for their, CL P. S. 

71. Be not jealous on me ^ be not suspicious of me. 
So we Jdso find in Shakespeare, * revenged on her death,* 
* fond on her,* ' command upon me.* 

72. Did use = were accustomed. 

73. To stale, make stale or common. 

76. After = afterwards. Scandal, speak evil of, 

77. Prctfess myself = show I profess friendly feeling for 
any one at a banquet. 

78. Bout, a mixed assembly. ^Hold = consider, or 

look upon me as. 

85. General good, welfi&re of the public at large. 
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87. IndifEbrently = impartiaUv. 

88. Speed ^ prosper. C£ Ooa-tpeedy a phrase very com- 
mon in Bunyaa. 

91. Ontward favor = personal appearance. 

95. I had as lie! I would prefer. Had is here an old 
snojunctive, like the German hdtte; and lief (0. £. Uof) is 
an old adj. meaning dear. 

Id. Chafing with, that is, lashing the banks with yio- 
lence, as if angry with them for restraining it. 

104. Yonder, an old comparative of yon. (Cf. Ger. 
ien-er.) The d is intrusive, and serves as a cushion be- 
tween the two liquids n and r. 

109. Hearts of controversy, with hearts that opposed 
and fought against the violence of the stream. 

no. Arrive, arrive at, reach ; Lat. adripare, to come to 
the bank {ripa). So Dr. Abbott (sect. 198) gives in Mil- 
ton, *to creep the ground,' 'to tower the sky;' and in 
Shakespeare, ' aspire the clouds,' * parted Pentapolis,' * de- 
part the city,' <fcc. 

112. £nea8, son of Anchises and Yenus. At the sack 
and burning of Troy, he carried oflF his father Anchises on 
his shoulders. 

122. Color fly, that is, became white. The metaphor is 
taken from cowardly soldiers flying from their colors. 

124. His = its ; the neut. poss. pron. is rarely used by 
Shakespeare. It is not to be found in the Bible of 1611. 
Its use oecame general only in the latter half of the 17th 
century. 

128. Temper, constitntion of body, temperament. 

130. Get the start of == outstrip. ^The mi^jestic 

world, in contrast to * a man of such a feeble temper ; * 
just as in line 134 it is ' the narrow world,' while Caesar is 
a Colossus. CI. P. S. 

136. A Colossus. The Colossus at Rhodes, one of the 
seven wonders of the world. It was an immense brazen 
statue that spanned the entrance to the harbor of Rhodes 
(the chief city in the island of Rhodes, in the ^gean Sea), 
and under the legs of which the ships entering tne harbor 
had to sail. It was 105 feet high, and was ascended by a 
winding staircase. The name of this statue became a 
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generic name for any veiy large statue; and hence, too, 
the meaning of the word colossal. 

14a Our itars, the planets seen in the heavens at the 
time of one's birth. 

141. Xrnderling is a double diminutive. El we find in 
mcherel^ losely <fcc. Ing was in 0. E. = son of. The two 
together now mark a contemptuous diminutive, as in lord- 
ling, witling, weakling; but not always, since we have 
darling { = dearlin^), yearling, foundling, <fec. 

1^6. Goivjnre, try to raise the dead by'means of them, as 
ancient conjurers pretended to do. 

i5i. Breed, connected with brood, brew, bird^ broth-er^ 

Ac. Noble bloody patricians of high lineage, men ox 

renown. 

152. Since the great flood of Deucalion and Pyrrha. 

156. Rome indeed, and room. Boom was the old pro* 
nuneiation of Borne, even up to the beginning of this 
century* Earl Kussell, who died in 1877, always said 
Boom. 

159. Brntns. Junius Brutus, the first Roman consul, 
was created after the expulsion of the kings, and from him 

the Marcus Brutus in the play claimed descent. 

Brook 'd, tolerated ; perhaps derived from the 0. E. word 
Irucan, Ger. hraucken, to use, enjoy. Brucan had also the 
meaning of to digest ; and this would agree best with the 
meaning in the passage, to stomach. 

160. Eternal = with perpetual dominion. — ^Keep his 
state = his high position of governing power. 

162. Nothingjealous = I nave no reason to doubt that 

Tou love me. For this adverbial use of n^thing^ compare 
Henry IV. (III. i): 

*And that would set my teeth nothing on edge.' (Abbott, 
sect. 55.) 

163. Work me to = incite me to do. ^Aim = idea or 



165. For this present (supply) time. 

166. So =: provided that. 

171. Chew = ruminate, ponder deeply over. 
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173. Bepnte = account. To is firequentlj by Shake- 
speare omitted and inserted in the same sentence. 

17A. For these we should now use «tcA. ^As = that or 

whidi. 

181. Proceeded = taken place, happened. Worthy. 

Shakespeare veiy firequently uses worthy without- 0/. 

184. A chidden train = a company of men who have 
been scolded. 

186. Ferret . . . ejres, that is, eyes of a red color, with a 
keen sight like those of the animaL 

193. Sleep 0' nights. * Of was used in older English for 
* dunng;' and we still have it in the phrase of a mddm. 
' He comes here of a Sunday,' is usual in the south of 
England. (See Abbott, sect. 176.) 

197. Well-given = well-disposod. 

199. Yet, ii my name &c., yet if a man who bears such 
a name as I were capable of fear. 

204. He hears no music, he does not care about music ; 
so in the Merchant of Venice (V. i. 83-88) : 

* The man that hath no music In himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet soimds. 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils : 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night» 
And his affections dark as Erebus ; 
Let no such man be trusted.' 

205. Seldom is one of two old dat. plurals we have in 
the language. The other, now found only in verse, is 
whiUnru 

206. Scorn' d his spirit, despised himself. 

208. Be, used instead of are, for the sake of euphony. 
Be is English ; are is a Danish word, formerly er. 

209. wliiles, an 0. E. gen., so long as, while ; 0. E. hwil, 
time. Hence the phrase, to while awaij the time. 

213. For this ear is deaf. This, like Cicero's ferret eyes, 
is a touch of Shakespeare's own. CI. P. S. 

2x8. Sad, grave, weighed down with thought. From the 
verb set. Sir John Mandeville talks of a sad stone == close 
set in the grain. 

223. Second. An ordinal from Latin, instead of one 
formed i^om two. It comes firom sequoTj to follow; hence 
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rsthat ordinal wMch follows tlie first. Henoe too tho 
words semielf consequence, &c. 

229. Marry = Marie or Mary, an appeal to the Yirgiii 
Mary. 

230. Other = the other. Honeiit, used in a patroniz- 
ing kind of way; still to be heard in many parts of our 
island. 

239. Fain, joyfully, gladly. 0. E. faegtniy joyftil. An 0. 
E. hard g was frequently changed into an t. as from, iiagel 
and h(Mel we have nail and hail. 

241. Loth, nnwilling. E. lath. To lay bis fingers 

off it) to keep from fingering or touching it. 

242. By =: aside. Still = continually. 

ai3. Babblement, a noisy crowd t Dutch rahbelen^ to 
gabble. Bahhlement is a hybrid word. It is a Teutonic 
word with a Latin suffix, meiitum. 

244. Chapped hands, from working hard ; hardly apuli- 
cable to the Koman raDblement, who did no work at ml. 

247. Swooned. Other editions have swmcnded. The d 
comes after the liquid, as in sound (from Fr. son), thunder 
from 0. E. thnner, gender from Fr. genre. To swoon is to 
escape from consciousness ; a diminutive is swindle = to 
escape from the consciousness of others. 

251, 252. The market-place, the Forum. At month. 

Cf. at ease. Compare the phrase at wio?/.</t with others from 
Shakespeare, at door, at palace, at hright, on hnees. 

253. The falling. sicknesB, epilepsy. The ComUia, or 
general assembly of the Roman people, was stopped if 
any one present was attacked by this illness ; hence the 
disease was called Morbus comitialis, Suetonius, in his 
Zife of Julius Caesar, states that * he was on two occasions 
attacked by the comitial sickness during the course of 
public business.' 

264. Flncked me. This* is a vivid and colloquial use of 
the word me, and is called by some grammarians the datir 
vus ethicus. Shakespeare is vory fond of it. Thus, in the 
Tico Gentlemen of Verona (lY. iv.), he says : * He steps me 
to her trencher and steals her capon's leg.* So, too, ' peels 

me,' ' knocks me,' <fec.— Ope =open. ^Doublet = outer 

garment. ^An, it 
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265. Oeonpation. The word is here used with a sneer- 
ing reference to himself, and seems to have a double mean- 
ing. * If I had been a mechanic, like the others/ and 
* If I had been a practical man, with an eye for an oppor- 
innity.' 

268. Worihip =5 worthship. The word tihip is found in . 
several forms in English, it is the noun f¥om the verb ^ 
tih/j.'pe (0. £. scyppan). With laiid it appears as Kope {landr 
tcape ; Milton writes landskip) ; in other words as ship in 
lordskipt <feo. 

282. It was Greek = quite unintelligible. Though here, 
as in other places, Casca talks with an assumed ignorance, 
for, like other well-educated Romans, he knew Greek. 

287. I am promised forth, I am i)reviousl7 engaged. 

289. Your mind hold, you are still inclined to have my 
company. 

294. Quick mettle = a lively feUow. 

297. However, although. ^Tardy form (form used 

here as it is nowadays employed), slow way of speaking 
and acting. Shakespeare is fond of throwing the em- 
phatic noun into the form of an adjective. Thus he speaks 
of the ' shady stealth ' (= stealing shadow) of a dial ; and 
in the Merchant of Venice, the ' sad ostent ' of Antonio 
means * the appearance of sadness.' 

298. Sauce, nrom Latin salsum, something salted. The I 
has been changed into tt, as in saumon^ chaud (=s calidva)^ 
heau (= bellu8)j <fec. 

.299. Digest Get to know the meaning of. 

301. And so it is ^ exactly so. 

305. Of the world = present state of political affairs. 

308. From that it is dispos'd, supply to. 

309. Likes. "We have a few English adjectives used as 
nouns in the plural, as goods, gi-eens, <fec. In some parts of 
England the phrase is still found, * the likes of vou.' 

310. Seduce. From Latin dv/xre^ to lead, ana se, aside. 

313. He diould not humor me, should not influence 
me nor try to change my mind by taking notice of my lik- 
ings or dislikings. 

314. Haudi^ handwritings. 

319. Seat him, a reflective verb =s sit. 
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32a Endure. 'We will either phake him or enduie 
worse days in suffering the consequences of our attempt.' 

Scene 3. 

I. Brought you Csesar home) = Did you escort Gsesar 
to his house! €L P. S. 

3. Sway of earth. All the steady and equable move- 
ment of the earth. The y represents an old hard^, which 
reappears in swagger, 

4. unfirm, unsteady, unstable. Un is the English nega- 
tive prefix ; in is the Latin. But nnfirm here is = not 
firm: while infirm would be = weak. 

6. Eiv^d, modem form riven, which is never used by 
Shakespeare. Danish Hve. From this verb comes rift ; as 
from w/rive we have thrift ; from drive, drift, &c. 

8. Exalted with = raised as high as. Prom Latin altusy 
liigh. 

14. Anything more wonderful. Supply ' that was ' after 
more. Dr. Abbott thinks it means, * more wonderful than 
usual ;' Delius, * more wonderful thau what you have al- 
ready told me.' ^More = else, savs another. 

16. Left From leave. The left hand is the hand that is 
not used, that is left. 

18, Unscorch'd. From laBXva. cortex, cortids, bark; Low 
Latin excorticare, to take the bark off; 0. Fr. escor elver ; 
Ft. ioorcer, 

20. Against = over against, or right opposite to. 

21. wno g[lar'd. * Who ' is often usect of animals, par- 
ticularly in similes when they are compared to men. (See 
Abbott, sect. 264.) 

22. Drawn upon aheap = drawn together into a mass. 

Ghastly. This word is connected v^it]i ghost, aghaaty 

gust, yeast, geyser ; and the German geist. I^ne root idea 
seems to be something that moves. 

2rj, Bird of night, the screech-owl. 

29. Hoot, from hut, begone. Compare Jiafl and shaft i 
whip And sweep; cry Siud scream ; ramble and scramble f 
lean and slejider : heave and shove ; and many others. 

3 1 . Portentous = things of portent or evil omen. From 
Latin pro, forth, and tendere, to stretch. 
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32. Climate, countay. ^Pointopon, indicate. * In Shake- 
speare's time the word climate haa no reference ta differ- 
ences of temperature.' (Craik.) 

33. Strange-disposM = strangely disposed. 

34. Cdnstrae things . . . faBhion, explain things in their 
own way. 

35. Clean, &o.f qnite away from and contrary to their 
le^ meaning. 

45- What night = what a night. Shakespeare fre- 

?[uently omits a after what, in the sense of what Jcmd of. 
Abbott, sect. 86.) 

47. Submitting me nnto, taking my chance of. 

48. XTnbrac^d. Shakespeare, in matters of dress, speaks 
of the costume of his own time. CI. P. S. 

49. The thnnder-stone = thunder-bolt. 

50. Cross = zigzag. So, in King Lear (lY. vii. 35), w& 
have: — 

'The most terrible and nimble stroke.' 
^5. Tokens. From the verb tecu:h. The ch in tea^ck was 
onginally a guttural, which appears as ah in taiight, and as 
k in token. Connected with tiie Gr. deiJc-numi, 1 point out, 
dud the Latin doc-eo^ I teach, and digitus, a finger. 

60. Cast yourself in wonder = dress yourself in wonder 
■s throw yourself into wonder as into, a robe. CI. P. S. 

61. Strtuige impatience, strange, unsettled state of th& 
heavens. 

64. From quality and kind, cojitrarj' to their real na- 
ture ; analogous to, a wall off the perpendiculary where a 
preposition and noun = au adjective. 

65. Fool, plav the fool. Calculate, reflect, or be- 
come unnaturally reflective. JVom is frequently used by 
Shakespeare in the sense of apart from^ away from. Thus 
in Hamlet^ * Anything so overdone is from the purpose of 
playing.' (Abbott, sect. 158.J 

67. Pre-formed faculties, laculties intended by original 
design for certain special ends. CI. P. S. 

68. Monstrons quality = the quality or condition o^ 
monsters. 

71. Monstrons state = stat« in an abnormal condition. 
77- Prodigious grown, grown portentous. 
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8a Let it be who it ii. It is of no confleqnenoe who it is. 

8i. ThewBi sraews ; the word thigh^ 0. E. theohy is re- 
lated to it 

82. Woe the while I Alas for the evil time on which we 
have fallen. While is here in the dative case, as in the 
phrase Woe is me! (= to me). 

84. Suflbrance, what we endure. 

89. Where I will wear = in what place, that is, in his 
heart. ^Then = in that case. 

94. Dungeon, so called because it was in the donjon or 
keep, the most secure place in a castle. ' 

95. Betentive to, capable of keeping in. 

102. Cancel, to put an end to hj scoring thickly with 
lines drawn lattice-fashion, hence obliterating the warrant 
of committal of a prisoner ; Fr. canceller ; Low Lat. canr 
€ello, from cancelli, lattices ; diminutive of cancer^ a crab. 
Hence also chancel, c/iancellor, whose seat was enclosed 
with lattice-work. 

108. Trash, according to Wedgwood, originally meant 
the clippings of trees, hence any worthless stuff. 

109. Offieu (= off-fall, what falls of), refuse; theentraila 
of cattle and sheep, which, containing much fatty matter, 
would, if thrown upon a fire, tend to increase the blaze. 

11^ My answer 'must be made. I must be answerablef 
or take the consequences. 

116. 117. Such . . . that. We would now say 'such . . . 
as.' But *mch — that* is common in Shakespeare. See 

Abbott, sect 279. ^Fleering, jeering, gibing. ^Hold, 

my hand = here is my hand as a pledge. 

118. Be factions, get up a faction, or opposition parfy. 
Griefis, grievances. 

123. Undergo = undertake. 

124. Honorable-dangerouB. Such compound epithets 
are usual with Shakespeare. Thus we find ' More a/^tiv^ 
valiant,^ or *More valiant-young^ ( 1 Hem'y IV., V. i.), 
* crafty-sick,' * senseless-obstiaate,' * silly-stately,' <fcc. (Ab- 
bott, sect 2.) — -Consequence, result 

126. In Pompey's porch, the meeting place of the con- 
spirators. 
128. The element = the sky. 
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129. InfaT^r = in appearance. 

131. Stand dose, keep out of sight. Clmt is from Lat 
claudoj I shut, through the French. Hence close and clatise 
are the same word in different forms. From the same 
root we have enclose, close (a cathedral close), <fcc. 

132. Gait, from the verh^o. From the same root come 
gate (a place one goes through), gaaiff (a set of men who go 
together), gaiters (things to go or walk in). 

135. Incorporate to, one who has a hand in, or is privy 
to— a fellow-conspirator. 

136, Stayed for, expected. 

137. 1 am elad on X This is said in reply to the first re- 
mark, that Casca is 'one of us.' 

138. There's two or three. * When the subject is as yet 
"/jtittrc," and, as it were, unsettled, the third person sin- 
gular may be regarded as the normal inflection.' 

142. Be yon content, calm yourself, keep cool. 

143. Praetor's chair, where the prcetor urbanus, or city 
magistrate, sat to try cases. The ^setor urbanus wiis the 
chief magistrate in the administration of justice. 

144. where Brutus may but find it, where Brutus alone 
or only may find it. Dr. Abbott thinks the phrase is = 
* cannot but find.' But Professor Craik very happily con- 
jectures that but is a misprint for best. 

148. Is at the beginning of a question has often in Shake- 
speare many subjects attached to it. See 138. 
151. Bestow = stow away or place. 

155. Is ours ; three par^ or the sum of three parts, 
forms the subject to is. 

156. Next encounter (=: meeting), yields him ours, next 
meeting makes him completely one of our party, 

157. 0, he sits high, <fec. 0, he is very popular. 

15^. Alchemy, which changes inferior metals into gold. 
Al-Hmia, in Arabic, meant the black art. Al is the AraDio 
article, which we find in Alcoran, alcohol (= the spirit), 
algebra (= al-gabr, the putting together of broken thmgs), 
alligator (= Spanish el tagarto, Lat. lacertus, the lizard), and 
many others. 

162. Gonceitedi formed a good idea of. 
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ACT SECOND. 
Scene 1. 
Orchard s=: ^den. 

I. What, an interjection. 

3. Give gnesB how near to day, guess how near daylight 
it IB. 

la It (the deliyeiy of Rome from tyranny) most be by 
his (Caesar's) death. 

II. Spurn = be angry with. 

12. For the general, on account of the community at 
large, the people. Cf. Hamlet (II. ii. 457) : * For the play, 
1 remember, pleased not the million j 'twas caviare to th& 
general' 

14. The bright day = the sunshine of prosperity. . 

Brings forth from its lurking-place. 

15. Craves = calls for or demands. A craven is a maft 

who has craved for his life, hen(;e a coward. W&ty 

walking, cautious movements. Grown himi — that = 

yes, or grant that we do. So the French oui (0. Fr. (nl^ 
^illud, that. 

17. Do danger with = do mischief with. 

19. Bemorse, tender feeling, compassion. 

21. A common proof, a matter of common experience. 

24. Bound, Chaucer has ro?i^; Scotch run^. 

26. Degrees, steps. 

28. Prevent, hinder him from doing so. Quarrel, » 

cause of complaint against Ctesar. 

29. Will bear no color = can carry upon the face of 
it no colorable pretext for putting him" out of the way. 

30. Fashion it thus, put it in this way. Augmented, 

Caesar's power increased. 

31. These and these extremities = such and such lengths. 

32. Think, look upon. 

33. As his kind. This may either mean * according to 
his nature,' or * like the rest of his species.' 

47. Redress our grievances. 

49. Instigations, from Lat. instlgo, to prick on. The stio' 
in instigo is found also in the Greek stigma and the LatL 
stimulus. 
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51. Pieoe it ont, make it into a whole. 

^2. One man's awe = the awe of or for one man. The 
suDjeotiYe ^nitiye is here used instead of the objective 
with of. Gt (MPs fear = the fear of God. 

56. I make thee promise, I make a promise to thee, or I 
promise thee (datiTe). 

59. March is wasted, Ac, fourteen days of March are 
passed. 

64. Motion, impulse towards it. 

65. Fhantasma, a creature of the imagination. From 
Oreek phainO. I show. Hence also jphanta^ (contracted 
into fancy), phantom^ phanta^iiCfVhenomeTionj &o, 

66. The Genins and the mortal instrnmenta^ the reason- 
able soul and the bodily powers. CL P. S. 

68. Soflbrs = undergoes. 

69. The nature of^ <fec., a kind of insurrection. 

70. Tour brother (-in-law) GaiUTiB. The wife of Cassius 
was Junia, sister of Brutus. 

72. Alone = all one. ' All there are otuJ So only = one- 
ly ; and lone = al-one. 

73. Plnck'd about ^ pulled down over. 

75- That = so that. ^May diseoYer. May ori^ally 

meant to he able; and we still have this meaning m the 
two nouns from it, might and main. 

76. Any mark of fEtvor, features. 

77. Faction, band of conspirators. 

78. Sham*st thou = art thou ashamed. The 0. E. scea- 
mian was always intransitive. 

79. Evils = evil thiuffs, 

83. Semblance, from Lat similis, throngh the Ft. sembler. 

The b is introduced between the two liquids m and I. 

Path = walk or march openly. CI. P. S. 

84. Erebos, the third of tne five divisions of Hades— 
the unseen world. 

85. From prevention, from being found out. 

86. Are too bold npon yonr rest, have too intrusively 
broken your slumbers. 

90. And (there is) no man. 

98. Watcnfal cares = cares that keep you awahe, 

104. Rret, 0. E. frettenf to eat, the Low German form of 
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the High Germaii Jressen^ to eat (said of animals). In 
Chaucer's time it simply meant to eat: — 

* The sow thefretene child right In the cradle.* 

107. Growing on = getting nearer to. 

108. Weighinff = considering. Youthful Maaon^ 

spring; month— March; day — ]5th. 

no. PresentB his fire, shows his rays. 

115. The rofferance of our souls, what onr sonls suffer. 

116. Break off betimes, go away at once. 

117. Hence, be off. Idle, where he may lie in idle- 
ness. Unoccupied. Go. S. 

118. High-«ighted tyranny, tyranny with lofW looks. 

119. Drop by lottery = fall and die by the chance do- 
termination of the tyrant — as accidentally, to all appear 

ance, as if he had drawn lots. ^Ihese = these consider 

rations which I have urged. 

123. What ^ why. 

124. Other bond (need we). 

Z25. Secret Bomans ^ that of secret Romans. Secret^ 

men who can keep a secret; modem form secretive. 

126. Falter, to trifle, babble, equivocate. Low Germaii 
palt6j rags ; hence aXao paltry. Cf. Macbeth (V. viii. 20) : 

* And be thpse luggling fiends no more believed. 
That palter with us In a double sense ; 
That keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope.' 

137. Honesty to honesty engag'd = honest men en- 
gaged to honest men. 

129. Swear, used here transitively. Cautelons = sus- 
picious, not to be misled. 

130. Carrions, carcasses, a contemptuous epithet; Fr» 
cartH/MjJj&t. carnem. 

132. i>oubt, from Lat. dvMtOt from diio, two. Cf. Oemu 
zweifelf from zweL 

133. Even, stainless, unblemished, without a flaw. 

134. InsuppressiYe, that cannot bo kept under or suIk 
dued. 

135. To think = by thinking. Our cause (which is- 
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BO good), OP cmr pmformanee (the resolute way in which 
we will act in fignting against tyrannj), need anj oath to 
keep us up to the mark. 

138. Several bastardy. Each individual drop of blood 
is to be considered as guilty of a separate {several) act of 
ill-faittau which proves it to be illegitimate. 

139. Particle. From Latin particular a diminutive of 
jparSf a part. The Fr. parcel comes from particella. 

141. Donnd. There are four words of this spelling in 
our language. Soimdy from Latin sonms, a sound (Chaucer 
always writes soun) ; sound (=: whole), from Latin sanus 
(hence sanity y <fcc.) ; sowndf a narrow strait (said to come 
from 0. E. sumd ■= swumd = what can be swum across) ; 
and souTidy to measure the depth of, from Low Lat. suhuji- 
dare, to put under the wave. 

142. £(tand very strong, be very much on our side. 
144. Silver suggests iwwcAa^e and buy. CI. P. S. 

147. BiU'd our iiancus, directed or influenced us 

148. No whit = in nothing. 0. £. nd vriht, no thin^. 
150. Let TI8 not break with him, let us not communicate 

our plans to him. In modem English it would have been : 
*Let us not break (the matter) to Aim.' 

157. We BhaJl find of him, that is, in him. 

158. A shrewd contriver, a clever and mischievous 
schemer. The original meaning of shrewd seems to have 
been evUf mischievous ; then cunning. 

164. Envy, malice. Cf. MerchanTof Venice (IV. i. 10) : 

•Carry me out of his envy's reach.* 

165. Limb. From 0. E. limjyan, to belong. The b is in- 
trusive, and nrobably is a survival from the old plural lim- 
bru. So lanWf from lambru. 

169. Gome by = come at, get possession of; still in use. 

175. Subtle, a contraction of mbtile, from Latin stibtexi- 
liSf finely woven, from texo, 1 weave. 

180. Forgers, purifiers of the land from tyranny. Cf. 
'Pride's Purge ; '^that is, the clearing out of the Long Par- 
liament by Colonel Pride. 

187. Take thoiu^t, fall into a melancholy state, become 
subject to care. Vt 1 Samuel ix. 5 : ' Let us return ; lest 
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my fother leaye caring for th« asMB, and take thought for 
us.' AJid5am&<(lY. T.188): 

• 7%oui7At and aflBiction, passion, hell Itself 
She turns to faTor and to prettlness.' 

i88. That were mach he fhoold. It would be a hard 
thing for him to do. 

190. There is no fear iii, we need not be afraid of, <feo. 
Here^^Mir ia used in the ohjective^ot in t\iQ tv^ective eense. 

19a. (Inite (away) from. Ct ^ing John (1 V. i.) : 
'I am best pleased to be from such a deed.* 
^— — Main opinion, strong opinion. 

197. Fantasy, imagination ; now shortened into fimcj'. 
— -Ceremonies, religious rites. 

198. Apparent prodigies, prodigies which are appearing. 
Here the participial ending en,t (= Lat. ens) has its real 
force. 

200. Angnrers (more commonly avgvurs), soothsayers — a 
kind of prophets who judged of coming events by the 
notes and flight of birds, the behavior of the sacred chick- 
ens while pecking their com, <fec. From Lat. am, a bird. 

203. O'ersway. Persuade him over to a different course. 

n Unicorns betray'd with trees, <fec. These devices 
escribed by Pliny. The unicorn (rhinoceros, or 
rather monoceros) was taken by the hunter running be- 
hind a tree, against which the animal rushed violently, 
and his horn stuck in 'the tree. A mirror was placed be> 
fore the bear; and while he gazed on it, the hunter was 
enabled to take surer aim. Elephants were betrayed into 
holes slightly covered over. 

206. Toils, nets, traps, pitfalls. From Fr. toiU^ cloth ; 
from Lat tday a web, D*om tero, I weave. 

212. There. At Ceesar's house^ not at the Capitol. 

213. Uttermost is a comparative + two superlatives. 
Utter y the comparative of ut or out; and ema, an old super- 
lative, with osU Ct, iLppermost. 

216. Who = because he. Cf. Lear (V. iii. 48). ^Bate 

(from Lat. reor^ ratus, reri, to think) is used also bv Shako- 
SDoare in the sense of to value. Hero it means to hlame or 
chide. 
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8i8. By him. B7 his house. 

220. Fashion him. Shape him to our purposes. 

224. Fresh and merrily. In a case hke this, only the 
latter adverh has the adverbial termination. 

225. Pnt on. betray. 

227. Formal constancy, dignified or befitting self-pos- 
session. 

235. Commit Often used by Shakespeare in the sense 
of entrust ThViS^ Midsummer Night! s Dream (11. ii.) : 'Com* 
mit yourself into the hands of one that loves you not.' 

237. Ungently, unkindlily. 

238. Yesternight, last mght; Scotch yestereen = yes- 
ter-evening. 

24a Across, folded. 

245. Yet ... yet = still . . . still. 

246. Waftnre, waving. Wave is also used by Shakespeare 
as = to beckon. From wave comes waft ; as from drive, 
drift; rive^ rift, &c. 

253. Shape, personal appearance. 

254. Condition, temper, disposition. 

255. Dear my lord = my dear lord, not an uncommon 
transposition. Dr. Abbott, sect. 13, says : * The possessive 
adjectives, when unemphatic, are sometimes transposed, 
bemg readily combined with nouns, like the Fr. jwoiwiewr, 
milord.^ And he gives: 'Good my brother,' * sweet my 
mother,' * poor our sex,' * good your highness,' 'good my 
girl.' 

259. Come by it, be restored to health. 

261. Physical = belonging to physic ; that is, hygienic 
—tending to health. 

263. Bank, a form of damp. 

26^. Wholesome, from fiealf and connected with healthy 
healmy. <fcc. 

26^. Contagion = infectioD, pestilence. So Shakespeare 
speass of ' contagious fogs,' ' contagious breath,' &q. 

266. Bheumy, tending to colds, catarrhs, rheumatism^ 
Ac. ^Unpnrged = unpurified. 

268. Sick ofrence, cause of harm. 

271. I charm you. I beseech you by charms. Charm 
comes through Fr., from the Lat. carmen^ a song. Milton 
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hence uses it in its literal sense when he speaks of ' the 
charm of early birds.* 

375. Heavy with sorrow. 

276. Had resort to, came to visit , 

283. Sort, in some degree, in a kind of way. Llinita- 

tion, within certain bounds. 

286. In the snburbt = not in your heart, not in the 
centre. 

297. Fathered. A past participle made out of a noun. 
Cf. landed^ talented^ broad^acred, &o. 

299. Have made strong proof of my conitaiiey, have 
put my strength of will to a severe proof * His wife Portia 
was the daughter of Cato, whom JBrutus married being 
his cousin, not a maiden, but a young widow after the 
death of her iirst husband, Bibulus, by whom she had also 
a young son called Bibulus, who afterwards wrote a book 
of the acts and gests of Brutus, extant at this present day. 
This young lady being excellently well seen in philosophy* 
loving her nusband well, and being of a noble courage, as 
she was also wise : because she would not ask her husband 
what he ailed, before she had made some proof by herself: 
she took a little razor, such as barbers occupy to pare 
men's nails, and, causing her maids and women to ^o out 
of her chamber, gave herself a great gash withal m her 
thigh, that she was straight all of a gore blood : and in- 
continently after a vehement fever took her, by reason of 
the pain of her wound. Then perceiving her husband was 
marvellously out of quiet, and that he could take no rest, 
even in her greatest pain of all, she spake in this sort 
unto him : " 1 being, Brutus," said she, '* the daughter of 
Cato, was married unto thee, to be partaker with thee of 
thy good and evil fortune. Now for thyself, I can find no 
cause of fault in thee touching our match : but for my 
part, how may I show my duty towards thee and how much 
1 would do for thy sake, if I cannot constantly bear a se- 
cret mischance or grief with thee, which rec[uireth secrecy 
and fidelity? I confess that a woman's wit commonly la 
too weak to keep a secret safely ; but yet, Brutus, good 
education and the company of virtuous men have some 
power to reform the defect of nature. And for myself, I 
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have this benefit moreover, that I am the daughter of 
Cato, and wife of Brutus. This notwithstanding, I did 
not trust to any of these things before, imtil that now I 
liave found bj experience that no pain or grief whatso- 
ever can overcome me." ' 
305. Partake = part take. 

307. All my engagements, all I am pledged to others to 
do. Constxue,^ explain. 

308. The charaotery of^ the nuu'ks or lines of thought 
traced. From Gr. ckanjxXtr^ a mark engraved ; from cAo- 
roMo^ 1 engrave. 

311. Cains Lurarins, a mortal enemy of GsBsar's. 

313. VonohBue, dei^ to accept. 

315. Wear a kerchief; badge of a sick person. Kerchief 
is from French amorir^ to cover, and cm^ the head. 

321. Discard my sickness. Ligarius throwc off his ker- 
chief. DiBoardf originally, to throw useless cards out of 
the hand. 

32^. Ezoroist The general meaning attached to this 
wordfis one who lays spirits. Shakespeare always uses it 
in an opposite sense, one who raises them. 

324. Mortified spirit, the spirit that was dead within me. 

327. Whole, quite well. 

331. To whom= to him to whom. Set on yonr foot 

^ lead on. 

Scbnb2. 

I. Kor heaven nor earth have been. Shakespeare 
generally uses the singular, but sometimes the plural 
with iijor^ nor, 

5. Present = immediate. 

6. Sncoess, good fortune. Sticcess (from Lat. mccedere, to 
oome after) means literally isme or remit. Shakespeare 
has both the phrases had succets and good success. 

II. Ne^er look'd bnt on my back ; that is, they had not 
the daring to confront me. 

13. I never stood on ceremonies, I never attached any 
importance to religious signs, such as t^ose seen and re« 
ported by augurs. 

21. Brissled blood. In Hamlet (I. L 117) we find ' dews 
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of blood.* Drizzle seems to be a continuative from drip 
(whence also dribble). Of. turHf trundle j wadcj waddle; 
Sfiovej shuffle^ <fcc. 

22. Hiirtled, dashed, as with woapons coming beavily 
together. 

25. Use, custom, usage, ordinary occurrence. 

27. Whose end = the end of which. The subjectivo 
genitive whose is employed for the objective genitive. 

29. Blaze forth, proclaim in the sky. DeliuS says the 
word here has two senses. From 0. E. blaese^ a torch ; 
from blaesan^ to blow. Hence also blazon^ to trumpetforth. 
Another form seems to be blare, Ci. chair and chaise ; 
rear and rise, 

39. Entrails. Pr. entraUks, from Gr. entera, intestines. 

49. ConsTun^d in confidence = used up in rashness. 

67. Afeard, afraid. Both forms are found in Shakespeare, 
>- — Chraybeards, the senators; word used in a contemptu- 
ous sense. 

71. The cause is in my will. * Stat pro ratione voluntas.' 

75. Stays, keeps, detains. Stay is generally in Shake- 
epeare an intransitive verb ; but he frequently makes it 
transitive, in the sense of to keepfi'omfalliiigj to keep back, 
to detain^ <fcc. 

76. To-night, said of the night just past. 

89. Cognizance, a heraldic emblem worn by the mem- 
bers of a particular family or party. In a technical sense, 
♦tinctures 'are the metals, colors, and furs of heraldry. 

91. Expound, a form of expone (from Lat. expono^l ex- 
plain), by the addition of d. Cf. sownd from Lat. son-m, 

93. And know it now: *and' here = and therefore. , 
^K/w is in the imperative mood. Concluded = deter- 
mined or resolved. ,. , -, . . 

96. A mock, a jibe, a piece of ridicule or dension. 

97. Apt to be render' d, likely to be made. 

103. proceeding = to your political life or career. 

104. And reason to my love is liable, my reason is under 
the control of, and subservient to, my love. 

108. Publius, perhaps the nephew of Mark Antony. 

no. Stirr'd = up, out of bed; 

119. I am to blame, I ought to be blamed. 
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128. That every like is, <fec., that things which look like 
one another are not the same. Caesar said like friefuds^ 
and Bmtus regrets that they are not really friends. The 
adjective like is used as a noun. Cf. Measure for Measure 
(iLiv.):- 

* Say what you can, mj false o*erwelghs your true.* 

(See Abbott, sect. 5.) 

129. Yearns, grieves. Probablv from 0. E. ymian, to 
grieve. It is frequently confounded with yearn, to long for, 
which comes from geornian, and which we find in Gen 
esis (xliii. 30) : * His bowels did yearn upon his brother.' 
Shakespeare always uses the wor(f in the sense of to grieve 
or vex; and in the old editions it is spelled em or earn. 

Scene 3. 

7. Seonrity = freedom from care, false confidence. The 
word comes from the Lat. sine curd, without care. Sine is 
shortened into se, and this gives the adjective securusy 
which originally had the subjective sense of * free from 
care,' not the objective modem sense of safe. The two 
meanings are well illustrated in a line of Ben Jonson's: — 

Men may securely sin, but safely never.* 

— -CKvos way to conspiracy, allows conspiracies to be 
formed, makes room for them. 

8, Lover = friend. 

12. Emulation, jealous or malicious rivalry. Cf. Troilut 
arid Cressida (IL ii.) : — 

• Whilst emulation In the army crept.* 

14. The Fates — Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos — divini- 
ties of the nnayoidable.— Contrive, hatch plots. 

Scene 4. 

Brutus has In the meantime told the secret of the con- 
spira^ to his wife, who is distracted by the possession of 
it. She sends off the errand-boy without having first 
given him any message. 
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7. Constanoy, firmness of purpose, of which she had 
boasted to her husbancL 

18. Bustling rumor, noise of tnmult Rumor is here 
used in its primaij sense of rwiM. 

20. Sooth, in sooth ; lit. in truth, from 0. E. todh, true. 

31. I^ow'it thon. * Thou ' towards strangers who were 
not inferiors was an insult. * If thou thxmest him thrice, 
it shall not be amiss' {Twelfth Niqht, ill. ii.) is the ad- 
vice given to Sir Andrew Aguecheelc when on the point of 
writing a challenge. Harm *s intended = that is in- 
tended. Ct the expression, * "We speak that we do know, 
and testi^ that we have seen.' 

37. Void = open. 

42. Bmtof niath a suit This is said to lull any sus- 
picions that the bov mijght be disposed to form from the 
strange conduct of Portia. 

45. Menry had a wider sense in Shakespeare's time. An 
oromary compliment was, * God rest you merry.' 



ACT THIRD. 

Scene 1. 

The murder of Csesar took place in the Curia of Pompey, 
not in the Capitol. But this historical error was a time- 
honored one in England. 

3. Schednle, a small leaf of paper. From Lat. sckedula^ 
the diminutive of gdieda, a strip of papyrus. 

4. O'er-read, read and attentively consider. 

8. Onrself. Self is here a noun. It is used for myself ixk 
Shakespeare by persons of high rank. Cf. BichardIL (1. 
iv.) : — 

* We will ourself in person to this war.' 

•^-^rv'd = attended to. 

10. Sirrah. Br. Schmidt remarks that this word is 
never found in the plural, and that it is ' a compellatioii 
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tued in addressing comparativelj' inferior persons.' Gi<vo 
place = make room, get out of this place. 

i8. Makes to OBSBar, advances towards him. Cf. Sonnet 
LX.i.:— 

* As the waves make towards the pebbled shore.* 

19. Sndden, quick in execution. Cf. Kin^ John (IT. i), 

* Therefore I will be sudden and despatch.' ^Prevention, 

for Casca was to strike lirst. Shakespeare uses prevent 
(Lat. jorevenire, to come before) in its primary and literal 
eense, aa we find it in the Prayer-book, ' Prevent us, 
Lord, in all our doings.' Cf. Hamlet (II. ii. 305), ' So shall 
my anticipation prevent your discovery.* And in this 
play (Y. i. 105). 

21. GaanuB or Oeeear, &c. = Neither Cassius nor (jeesar 
shall ever turn back alive. Either Cassius or Csesar shall 
never return alive. CI. P. S. 

33. Conftant, steady, firm in mind. 

28. Presently = now or immediately. But Shakespeare 

also uses it in the modem sense of shortly, soon. Bter 

IbTf present 

29. Addressed = ready. 

30. Soars, raises. The word is a form of raise. Cf. chair, 
chaise; 0. E. isen, iron; use, enure, «fec. The phenomenon 
of r changed into s is still more common in Latin, as gero. 
gessi; uro, ussi; arbor and arbos, &c. The most usual 
meaning in ^hakespeare is that here. 

36. Conchings, humiliating and cringing attitudes, pros- 
trations. Shakespeare also uses it iik the sense of to ' fawn 
in order to obtain something.' 

38. Pre-ordinance and first decree, what has been or- 
dained and decreed since the creation of man. 

39. Law of children = mere childish caprices. Be 

not (so) fond, do not be so foolish as. 

42. with = by. This is a very frequent use of v^ith in 
Shakespeare. Thus in Much Ado (V. 1.), ' We had our two 
noses snapped off with two old men ;' and in Twelfth Night 
(L v.), * I saw him put down with an ordinary fool.* iind 
euch phrases as * Backed with France,' * Tom to pieces 
with a bear,' and * Marred with traitors.' 
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43. Lew-croolEed, bendmg low. 
47. Know . . . Mtirfftd 

* Know Canar doth notwnmr; norwtthoatcMiae 
ifvm he be satisfied.' 

Ben Jonson gives us another version of this passage — 
*ManT times he [Shakespeare] fell into those things could 
not cHcape laughter: as when he said in the person of 
Cajsar, one speaking to him, " Ca*ar did never wrong but 
with just cause."' Again, in the Induction to The Staple 
of Xertcs, Jonson makes Prologue saj, * Crv you mercy, tou 
never did wrong but with just cause.' It was somewhat 
invidious and ungracious in Jonson to publish such a com- 
ment after Shakespeare's death, and many years after the 
fubliCation of the play, in which no such passage appears. 
t may have been altered, or the blunder majr hav« been 
that of a player when Jonson happened to be in the thea- 
tre. Gi fiord supposed Shakespeare to have originally writ- 
ten the passage thus : — 

' If thou doBt bend, and pray, and fawn for him, 
1 spurn thee like a cur out of my way. 
Met. Caesar, thou dost me wrong. 
CoBH. i aesar did never wrong but with Just cause.* 

The passage, as it now stands, Gifford set down as the 
* botcnery ' of the players, and it wanted, he said, both 
congruity and poetry. It is extremely improbable that the 
players should have made any such alteration, Jonson'ft 
criticism not being published before 16*23, and there is In 
reality no incongruity in the passage. Caesar asks what ia 
amiss that he must redress, upon which Metellus comes 
forward. Csesar then interrupts him, and assuming that 
Metellus wished to sue on behalf of his brother, who had 
been banished, he spurns him away ; adding 

' Know Caesar doth not wrong : nor without cause 
wm he be satisfied.' 

51. Bepealing (Lat. re, back, and ajypello, I call) = re- 
calling from exile, a ven' frequent meaning in Shakespeare, 
Cf. Two Gentlemen of Verwia (Y. iv.) :— 

* Repeal thee home again.' 
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54. Freedom of repeal = liberty to come back, permis-r 
sion for Publius Cimber's recall from banisbment. Free- 
dom, is here used in the sense of franchiM or warranted righU 

57. Enfranohisement, recall from banishment. Gener- 
ally used by Shakespeare in the sense of release from ^rison^ 
cr slaverVf or of recaUfrom exile, 

58. well mov'd = easily persuaded. As = such a 

one as. 

59. If I could pray to move, if my prayers could have> 
influence over others. If I could pray others to move 
firom their j)urpose, as you do. CI. P. S. 

61. Besting = not subject to motion or change. 

65. One in alL The pole or northern star. 

67. ApprehenslTe, of quick intelligence. Shake8peare> 
never uses it in the modem sense of fearful. Sometimes 
it means imaginative, 

69. Holds on his rank ^ keeps his place, and hence i» 
firm in his purpose. 

70. Unshak'a of motion, unshaken in his motion. 

71. This = this case. 

74. Olympus. The eastern part of the great chain of 
mountains which formed the northern boundary of ancient 
Greece. The extreme eastern part was more specifically 
called Olympus. Its shape was tnat of a blunt cone, about 
9,700 feet high, and covered with perpetual snow. It was. 
the chief seat of the gods. 

75. Bootless kneel. Kneel to no purpose. The word hoot' 
less is connected with the 0. E. betaiiy to make good or bet; 
boot, to booty booty y &q. 

78. Speak, hands. Casca invokes the aid of his hands 
to strike a trusty blow. 

79. £t tn,' Brute ! = And you too, Brutus ! According 
to Suetonius, Caesar never uttered a word when the con- 
spirators were despatching him. Et tu, Bivitef This 
expression is not in Plutarch, but it occurs in the old play, 
The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, on which the 
Third Part of ^in^ J^cTiry VI. was founded: ' M tu, 
BruteyWilt thou stab Csesar too ? ' 

80. rnlpita, the rostra, from which the orators addressed 
the people. These stood in the Porum. They were called . 
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TOitra (beaks), because they were adorned with the beaks 
of ships and other naval trophies. In III. ii.. 61, the 
phrasejpttd/ic chair is used. 

88. Confoanded . . . mutiny, dazed with ^is uproar or 
oommotion. 

92. Nor to no = nor to any. The genuine Enelish cus- 
tom is to make neeatives intensilY each other; the Latin 
idiom is to make tnem nullify eacn other. Milton prefers 
the Latin usage : * Nor did they not perceive him ' = They 
did see him. But Chaucer has as many as four negatives 
in one couplet : - 

'He neter ylt no vllanye ne salde 
In al his me unto no maner wight.' 

95. Abide this deed, await the consequences of this deed. 

99. Asjif. Doomsday, the day of doom, or judgment. 

Doom comes from the 0. E. deman, which gives also deem 
tkiidLdempster (the old word fox jvdge, which is French, from 
Laty^w. right, and dico^ I utter). 

loi. Stand upon, attach importance to. 

108. Besmear. The ordinary function of the prefix ^isto 
change an intransitive into a transitive verb, as dew^ hedeio ; 
moan, bemoan ; we^, beweep. But here it merely intensifies. 

114. Accents = lan^age. 

116. Pompey's basis, the plinth, or pedestal, on which 
Pompey's statue stood. 

no. Knot, band, because knit toeether in unity of feel- 
ing. Knit also gives net ; but the k has dropped* from the 
older form hnet, 

123. A friend of Antonj's. After Csesar's assassination, 
the conspirators, according to Plutarch", retired to the 
Capitol, whither they were followed by Antony's son. 

132. Besolv'd = informed. 

137. Thorough = through, spelt so when a dissyllable. 

Shakespeare frequently uses this form for throiigK ^ITn- 

trod state which we have now entered upon. 

142. Satisfied, convinced. 

144. Well to friend, as a good friend to our party. Of. 
the German zu,m Freunde. Shakespeare frequently uses to 
in this way. 
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145. A mind, a piesentimeiit. 

146. And my mifgiving, <fec., mj presentiment of evil 
always turns out to oe veiy much to the purpose, and is 
therefore to be regarded. CI. P. S. Still = constantly, 

151. Little measure, the size of Csesar's corpse. 

153. Let blood, bled to death, murdered. Shakespeare 
uses this phrase four times. The most striking passage is 
in BxchAiTd III. (III. i.) :— 

* Tell him, CateBby, 
ms ancient knot of dangerous adversaries 
To-morrow ure let blood at Pomfret castle.' 

-^— Bank, quite diseased, and therefore requiring bloods 
letting. 

158. Ye . . . yon. Fe is the usual nominative, and von 
the objective, in older Eng. Dr. Abbott says sect. ^36, 
* Ye soems to be generally used in questions, entreaties, 
and rhetorical appeals.' But, if an unaccented syllable 
or an unemphatic pronoun is wanted, ye is used. 

159. Beek. 0. E. rtc. The Low-German form of the 
High-German Bauch So Edinburgh is called 'Auld 
Beekie,' and the capital of Iceland, ' Reikiavik ' = Smoke 
Town. 

160. Fnlfil your pleasnre, do what you will with me. 
Were I to live a tkouscmd years. 

161. Apt to die, fit for death, ready to die. 

i6q. By (= beside) OaBsar. By yon, the means of his 

death. 

172. The first Fire is a dissyllable ; th^ second a mono- 
syllable. ^Pity (drives out) pity — ^pity for Bomo causes 

us to have no pity towards her enemy. 

176. Li, into our hearts. In in older En^. was frequent- 
ly used for into, and is so still in Lancashire, and in such 
phrases as ' He threw it in the well.' 

178. Voioe shall be as strong, opinion shall have as 
much weight. 

180. Appease, from Fr. appaiaer ; Lat. j^ox, peace. The 
Lat. verb pacare, to bring to peace, gives the Fr. pay-er^ 
to pay ; the original meaning being, that by payment the 
creditor is brought to a state of peace. 
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182. Deliver, tell. 

193. Conoeit me, think that I am. CoTiceU is neyer used 
hj Shakespeare in the modem sense. He uses it with 
four meanings: conception, invention, mental power y or 
pcbrta. So, in still older English, * Dan Chaucer is a con- 
ceited clerk ' = an educated person (clerk) of great ability. 

197. Bearer, more keenly or acutely. Shakespeare usea 
the adiecliye dear of disagreeable feelings also. 0£ Lov^m 
Labors Lost (V. ii.) :-=- 

*Deafed with the clamor of their own dear groans.* 

203, 204. Close in terms = come to terms. Cf. the ordi- 
nary phrase, * To close with.' 

205. Bajr^d, brought to bay, as a hunted creature by 
hounds. 

207. Sig^*d, marked by wounds. Spoil appears to be 

a technical term for the division of the prey after it has 
boon taken. — r- Lethe. Delius supposes that, as Shake- 
speare elsewhere uses Lethe for one of the rivers of the 
infernal world, he here applies the term to the blood as 
the stream or river of deatn. But he mav have derived it 
from the Lat. ktam, death. Pope reads death. 

208, 209. Hart . . . heart, a play upon words, called by 
Coleridge a miserable quibble. 

214. Modes^, moderation. 

217. Prick' d in, marked amongst. The ceremony of 
pricking is still used in nominating sheriffe. 

219. Therefore = for that purpose. 

222. Upon (the strength o^ this hope. 

224. Savage. From Pr. sauvage ; low Lat. silvaticus ; 
Lat. silva, a wood. Spenser always writes salvage. The 
great forests in the valley of the Amazon are callea Selvas. 

225. Regard, consideration, capable of favorable consider- 
ation. 

231. In the order of Ac, in the regular course of the 
ceremonies which follow each other in order during the 
fhneraL 

2^6. Titter, a verb from out or at. There are very few 
verbs intiie English language formed from particles by 
Bufl^es. Such particles cling most usually to other verbii. 
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as doff {j=. do ofE), don (= do on), d(mt (= do out), <fec. 
^ijy^onr pardon, with your leave. 

242. True rites = genuine and usual rites. 

2^4. Fall, happen. The more usual form is hefall. 
Shakespeare sometimes drops the 6e, while he employs 
the vert) as having the force of that prefix. 

258. In the tide of times, since the tide of time hegan to 
flow. The original meaning of tide was time ; and it is 
the Low-German form of the High-German Zeii. It was 
afterwards appropriated to the regular flow of 4;he sea. 
Shakespeare sometimes uses it in its older sense. Cf. 
KvagJohn (III. i.) : — 

•Set 
Among the high tides in the calendar.* 

«6i. Ope = open. 

265. Cnmber, lie heavy on. and vex. 

270. All pity (being) chord. With custom = by the 

(isualness.; — ^Fell = fierce or savage. 

272. Ate, the goddess of mischief. ' Where did Shake- 
speare get acquainted with this divinity, whose name 
does not occur, I believe, in any Latin author % ' (Craik.) 
In the Greek tragic writers she is the goddess of ven- 
geance. She is four times mentioned by Shakespeare. 

274. Havoc, from Welsh hafog, destruction; to cry 
havoc meant that no quarter was to be given to a vanquish- 
ed enemv. The word is bv some said to be connected 

with Ao/oc, 0. E. for hawk. Let slip, as hounds are 

slipped from the leash. In an old book on the Art of 
Hunting {Art of Venei-ie) this sentence occurs: * We let 

slip a greyhound, and we cast off a hound.' ^Dogs of 

war. In the Prologue to Henry V., Shakespeare calls 
*fiMnine, sword, and fire ' the hounds of war. 

276. Groaning for burial. It is not an uncommon thing 
in some paits or the country still to say of a corpse which 
fcegins to show signs of decomposition that * it calls out 
loudly for the earth.' CI. P.S. 

284. Passion, deep grief, sorrow. 
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285. Beads. The word comes from 0. E. Uddan, to pray. 
Hence the old phrase ' bidding his beads ' = saving his 
prayers. Hence also bedesman, beadle, Sdo, 

990. No Borne of safety. Play upon the word room and 
the pronunciation of Borne. 

293. The market-place— the Forum Bomanum, which 
occupied the low ground extending from the Gapitoline 
Hill towards the low ridge of the Velia. Co. S. 

394. Take, look upon or think of 

Scene 2. 

I. Satisfied ^ have satiB&iction and good reasons for the 
assassination of Gsesar. 

la SeverallT = separately. 

II. Is aseenaed. v erbs or motion in Shakespeare's time 
were construed with the verb 'to be,' not with the verb 
*to have.* 01 V. iii. 25 of this play. Shakespeare writes 
* Is escaped,* ' is entered into,* * are marched up,* * is rode,' 
•is stolen away,' 'am declined.* (See Abbott, sect. 295^ 

13. Brutus was a Stoic, and disdained popular arts. He 
was brought up by his uncle Oato in the old austere Boman 
manner. He neither showed emotion nor cared to excite 
it. It was said of him that, in speaking Greek, he pre- 
ferred the brief, compressed (Laconic) mode of the Lace* 

demonians. This speech is quite in that character. 

Lovers, friends. 

16. Censnre me, judge my acts. In most instances ia 
Shakespeare the noun censure means simply opinion, and 
the verb simply to estimate. In very few passages haa it 
the modem meaning of blame. 

17. Awake your senses = keep your ears on the watch 
(= wake). 

25. There is. A plural noun or nouns with a sing, verb 
is very common in Shakespeare. But, in fact, es was a 
plural in Old English ; it was the plural of verbs in th© 
Northern Dialect. Trevisa (writing in the 14th century) 
mentions that the English language was 'a-deled athi«* 
— ^that is, into three dialects, the Northern, the Midland, 
and the Southern. The Northern formed the plural of its 
verbs in es ; t^e Midland in en ; and the Southern in eth. 
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35, 36. The queftion, <feo. How and why he was assas- 
Binatea is formally explained and re^tered in the CapitoL 
^-^Ezteniiated. lessened. (From. Latin txteMU)^ I make 
thin.) 

37. 0£Etaoes enforced, his sins too glaringly exposed, or 
exaggerated. 
^55. Grace, honor. 

58. Not a man depart * This optatire use of the suh- 
junctive. dispensing with Uty may, <fcc , gives great vigor 
to the Shakespeanan line.' (Abbott, sect. 365.) And h© 
quotes Othello (I. ii) : — 

' Judge me the world.* 

61. Chair, the rostra or ' pulpit ' fh)m which Brutus had 
just spoken. 

63. Seholdinflr = beholden, indebted. The form behold- 
ing is found in Shakespeare nineteen times ; but beholders 
not once (except in two quarto editions of one play — ^the 
play of Bichard HI.) 

72. To hury CaBsar. As when Shakespeare talks of Csesar's 
' doublet,' tile clock striking, <fec., so hero he uses the cus- 
toms of his own country. In Rome, bodies were burned. 

75. 80 let it be with CsBBar ; that is, let Csesar's goodness 
be buried with him. 

78. Answer' d, atoned for. 

85. Bmtxu if an honorable man. Antony constantly 
brings this fitatement of opinion regarding Brutus's charac- 
ter opposite to the statement of some fact favorable to 
Ceeear; and thus prepares the way for lessening and at 
length destroying the value of it. 

87. The general ooflinni, the public treasury. 

89. When that 80^ cu, and that were used as suffixes 
to interrogatives for the purpose of turning them into rel- 
atives. Tnus whosoj whereas, when that. In the same way 
we have ^ that^ though that, lest that, &o. (See Abbott^ 
sect 287.) 

93. The Lnpercal was a cave in which Romulus and 
Bemus, according to tradition, were found. In this pas- 
sage, ' on the Lupercal ' means ' on the Lupercalia' = aur- 
ing the feast of, &c, 
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ii8. And none so poor to do him reverence, ' And (Uiere 
is) none to do him reverence bo poor (aa himself).* (Craik.) 
But the meaning given by Delius is, ^And even the 
poorest man thinKS himself too good — too superior — ^to 
€how him any respect.' 

125. Than I will wrong. The construction requires 
than to do wrong. 

126. Parchment From Lat. Pergamma {charta, paper), 
from Pergamns, in Asia Minor, where it was invented. 

128. Testament Lat. testaTnentumy from testis, a witness. 
The phrase will and testament is one of those double 
phrases— composed of English and Latin words — such as 
dissemble and meet ttogether, dissemble nor cloak, aid and abet^ 
nature and kind, hunting and venery, <fec. 

129. I do not mean to read. Here A. excites their 
-curiosity and thus, unconsciously to themselves, makes 
his hearers desirous of his friendship. 

134. Bequeath. The transitive verb from the intransi- 
tive quoth. The noun from it bequest, seems to have taken 
its ending under Latin influence, probably from some con- 
fusion with quest (from qucm^o, I seek). 
Issue = children. 

148. I have o'ershot myself I have gone too far. 

150. Whose dafjTgers. Here he calls up a strong and 
visible image of the actual stabbing, in order to excite dis- 
^st. The Fourth Citizen is bv this time quite conquered. 

166. Bear back = press back 

171. He overcame the Nervii. This battle was fought 57 
B.C. It was perhaps the most desperate fight in which Caesar 
was ever engaged. The Nervii — according to Plutarch, 
* the stoutest warriors of all the Belgse '—lived in French 
Flanders and Hainault in Belgium. Plutarch adds, ' They 
were all in a manner slain in the field.' Antony thus ap- 
peals to the Romans' love of conquest and military fame. 

177. As rushing = as if rushing. ^To be resolv*d = 

to be informed if it were Bimtm who, <fec. 

190. Flourished = triumphed. Schmidt explains it as 
meaning * brandished a sword.' But it simplv means * to 
thrive and be prosperous,' while the rest of the state had 
♦fallen down.' 
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ZQ2. IMnt =s impression. The primarT memiiig is a 
ttroke; the secondarj, an impressicn of a blow. 

195. Harr'd &= hacked, mangled. 

202. About! Let us be off. 

208. Ck>od friends. Antony now restrains them fyt a 
littlei that he may make their rage greater. 

215. I am 0(0 orator. Brutus had spoken in a stiff «i3id 
formal maimer; Antony's speech was the merest telk— the 
art whioh conceals art. 

219. Wit = ability. The earliest meaning is simply 
knowledge, or the power of knowing. Hence the senses 
were callea the Jive wits. See Borneo and Juliet (I. iv.) 
Then it came to mean internal sense, as in Muck Ado 
about Nothing (III. t.): *flis arts are not 10 biimt' 
Sometimes it means in Shakespeare the irnamncUive faculty, 
as in Midsummer NigMs Dream (IT. ii.) : ' it is past the wit 
of man to say what dream it was.' Or it means oammon- 
eense. as in Two Gentlemen of Verona (IV. iv.) : » If I had 
not had more wit than he.' And so the wora has pnadii- 
fllly narrowed down to its modem meaning. 

221. Right on = in a straightforward way. 

241. Seventy-five drachmas, about £2.5s. 

248. On this side Tiber. Gsesar's gardens and pleasmn- 
grounds were on the Janiculan Mount, on the farther eide 
of the Tiber, not on the side on which the Forum stood, 
where Antony's speech was delivered. North's Flntsrch 
led Shakespeare wrong. 

250. To walk abroad (in). Cf. * Arrive the point pro- 
posed,' L iL 110. 

265. Upon a wish, as soon as I have wished him. 

Scene 3. 

3« CSharge myfiantasy = fQl or burden my imagiiiation. 

3. Fortn = out of 

91 Dbrectly = straightforwardly. 

12. You were best it were best for you. The old phrase, 

* Me were better,' which was = ' It were better for me,* 
was mistakenly changed into ^ I were better.' And then 

• Tou were better ' and * You were best ' were introdueed. 
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la the; loue waT. the modem ' If yon please' is not abrajs 
Been to be; »K ' Xi it please 70a.' 

18. Ton*!! baar bm a baiig for tiiat, I owe 70a onsy or 
7011 iriU bsra a cLout from me for that • 

24. Pot your dwelling, tell us where 76n liye. 

34. Xim him groing, send him * to the right-about 

ACT rOTJKTH. 

SCEl^ 1. 

The zmA seeno of the meeting was not Borne, but an islet 
In the Beno, nesr Bologna, about 300 miles north from 
Eomew 

6. Baam bim, condemn him to death. GL P. S. 

12. Sligbt, nnmeritable = insignificant and undeseir- 
ing.- The word unmeritable is found in onl7 ^^^ other 
placei in Shakespeare, Mwhard III (III. vii.) 

i9w Tlurea-fold world Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

l5. 80 yoa thought him fit to have a share tn the em* 
pirei 

T7, Proieriptlon. In this proscription there were put 
to deK& 2,000 knights and 300 senators. 

27. €hraae in commons. jTti is frequently used b7 Shake- 
speare for o». CI Measwrefor Measure (lY. ii.) : ' There 
is written in your brow honesty and constancy ; * and 
S^rmlus and Cresaida (IV. ii) : * Would he were knocked 
in the head.' 

3a Appoint order, assign. Cf. the phrase * Armed and 
appcnnted will* frequently used br Shakespeare.- — ^Pro- 
vender sspmebenda, from Latin ^cso^, co furnish, through, 
the Er, jfraoender. 

31. It, used contemptuously. 

32. To wind, turn, wheel round. 

33. Hii corporal motion «» the motion of his body. 

34. Taste^ sense. 

37. Aliijeet orts and imitations. Abjeciy in the literal 
Latin sense, «M< away (from a6/ice«. to throw awa7i. Ort 
is a word that occurs four times in Shakespeare. "It is a 
compound word, made up of Old Dutch oor, cognate wit^ 
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0. E. Wy BigniQing tnthout or autf and Du. ee^Tt, cognate 
with Img, eat, It means what it l^ in eatingj an out- 
monel. BO to speak." — Skeat. 

38. Stal'd = made common. 

39. Begin his fashion, are the beginning of a new fashion 
to him. 

4a Property, mere appendage, a piece of stage fumi* 
tore. A property-man is one who has the charge of tho 
appendages about a theatre. 

42. Levying powen, raising troops.^— Mate head. 
Shakespeare uses the phrases raise head, make headj and 
gather headj for to collect an army. 

44. Stretoh'd out = to the utmost. 

46. How. The verb consult^ upon which Juno depends, 
must be extracted from sit in council, 

47. Answered, met 

48. At the stake, as a bear or bull that is baited by dogs. 
51. Killions of mischief So Shakespeare has * a million. 

of manners ' {Two Gentlemen of Verona^ II. i.) ; * a million 
of beating ;' and we speak of ike million for the multitude, 

SCBNE 2. 

7. In his own change of disposition towards me. 
13. Segard and honor towards you. 

13. Bonbted, suspected. 

14. Besolv'd s informed. 

16. Familiar instances, signs, tokens, or marks of fa* 
miliarity. 
23. Hot at hand, hard to be curbed or held in. 

25. Should endnre = come to endure. 

26. They fkll = let fall, Shakespeare frequently uses 
fall as a nunsitive Terb.— Jade, a worthless or ill-train- 
ed horse. 

28. Sardis, once the capital of Lydia, stood at tho foot 
of Mount Tmolus, on the nver Pactolus. It is now a heap 
of ruins. 

4a Sober form, unruffled countenance. Shakespeare 
frequently naeBform for behavior. 

4X. Be content, calm yourself. 
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42. Qrieft » grievances. - 

45. Wrangle, a contmuaHye from wring. Wring has, 
as an old past participle, the adjective wrrmg, 

46. Enlarge ^ dwell upon them at large, state this to 
meinfolL ' 

48. Charges, divisions, troops the commanders have 
charge ot 

49. A little from a away from. 

Scene 3. 

1. That yon have wronged me. The opening of this 
quarrel scene— one of the poet's most magnificent efforts 
^was suggested bv North : * The next day after, Brutus, 
upon complaint or the Sardians, did condemn and note 
Lucius PoUa for a defamed person, that had been a prsetor 
of the Romans, and whom Brutus had given charge unto. 
. . . Now, as it commonly happeneth in great anairs be- 
tween two persons, both of tnem having many friends 
and so manv captains under them, there ran tales and 
complaints betwixt them. Therefore, before they fell in 
hand with any other matter, they went into a little cham- 
ber, and bade every man avoid, and did shut the doors to 
them. Then they began to pour out their complaints one 
to the other, and grew hot and loud, eamestlv accusing 
one another, and at length fell both a weeping/ 

2. Noted, put a mark or stigma upon, b^ded with dis- 
grace. 

4- Praying on his side, taking his part. 

5. Slightea off = put aside with easy contempt 

8. Nice, trifling, petty, insignificant. ^Bear his eom* 

ment, be animadverted on. (See Abbott, sect. 356.) 

la Condemn'd to have, condemned for having. ^An 

itehing palm^ a greedy desire for money. Cf. Trinhu and 

* My fingers Itch * (to strike). 

II. Mart, make traffic of. Mart is a contracted form of 
tnarket. 
20, What villain, who of those that touched his bod^ 
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was such a yillun that he stabbed for any other motiTe 
than justice 1 CLP. S. 

30. To hedg^ me in, to put me under restraint. 

32. Ck> to, an exclamation of impatience, like our famil- 
iar phrase, Get out ! 

30. Have mind upon your health, take care of yourself ; 
I shall haTe to attack you. 

39. Choler, anger. From Gr. clwlM, bile, adjective chol- 
enc. Hence Toetancholy = black bile. The disease called 
cholira morbus was supposed to be a derangement of the 
biliary organs. 

44. Budge, flinch from my resolution. 

45. Observe you, be always watching and adapting my- 
self to your caprices. 

46. Testy = fretftd. From 0. Fr. teste, the head ; from 
Lat testa, ajar. Cf. the Eng. heady, for rash. 

47. Venom of your spleen, the poison of your anger. 
Venom, from Lat. venenum, poison. Spleen. The old wri- 
ters on physiology made the spleen the seat of the passions 
and emotions. 

52. Vaunting •= boasting. From Low Lat. vanitare, 
firom varnts, empty. 

75. Indirection, unMr or dishonorable means. Of the 
use of directly (== straightforwardly) in I. i. 12. Cf. also 
Polonius's statement in Hamlet (II. i. 66) : — 

,*fiy Indirections find directions out.* 

80. To lock = as to lock, Counters here mean mon- 
ey ; literally they are round and flat pieces of bone or 

metal, used in calculations. ^Rascal = literally the 

scraping and refuse of anything. Said to come from the 
Icelandic ra^ka, to scrape. A rascal in Shakespeare's time 
also meant a lean deer not ft to hunt or kill. 

85. Biv'd, torn or cleft, instead of riven, 

97. Ckmn'd by rote, learnt bj heart. Con is a form of 
hen and of Im-ow. Both come from 0. E. cunnan, to know; 
and this word also gives us the words cunning, can, know 
ledge, <ko. Itote, from Lat. rota, a wheel* 

loi. Plutus, the god of riches. 

107. Scope, free range. 
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zo8. Humor ^ a mere passing feelingi 

III. EnforoM, struck with yiolence. 

ZI2. Straiffkt, at once. 

ii9.^Sa8aniuiior = quick temper. 

121. Over-earnest = too eager. 

131. Cynic, snarling or rude fellow. But the term comes 
frova. tiie Gr. han^ a dog, and was generallj applied to the 
followers of Diogenes, who cultivated rude and familiar 
manners. 

133. His fashion, manner, a way he has. 

134. m know nis humor = I will acknowledge and 
make allowance for his humor, when he chooses the proper 
time to exercise it. 

135- Jigging fools, doggerel rhymsters. *In Shake- 
speare's time a jig dia not always mean a dance ; it some- 
tmies meant a baUad, and the air to which it was sung.* 

136. Companion = fellow. The word is used in a con- 
temptuous sense. 

150. Upon = in consequence of what ? Impatient . . • 

ffrieU Impatience and grief were the causes of her death. 
There is here a mixture of two constructions. 

153. Bistract Shakespeare frequently uses the Latin 
past participle in its pure Latin form. But we also find 
English veros so treated bj Shakespeare, as bloat for hloatr- 
ed; quit; waft; wed; ingraft fox iiigrafled. Though Plu- 
tarch and numerous other ancient writers give this account 
of the death of Portia, it is more probable, firom the cor- 
respondence of Cicero and notices in other works, that she 
died of a lingering illness after Brutus had left Italy. 

i6q. Call in question, <fec., consider the critical position 
in which we are. 

168. Bending their expedition = directing their march 
on Philippi, a city in Macedonia, founded by I*hilip. father 
of Alexander the Great ; now called Filibah or FeuDejik. 

176. ProicriptionB. Here a trisyllable; but two lines 
lower down a quadrisyllable. 

189. Once = at some time or other. 

192. In art Cassius had learned as much of this by 
study in the Stoic philosophy «8 Brutus, but his natural 
strength of mind could not bear it so composedly. 
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T9<. Alive, with the living; they had bosn taUdmg'about 

199. Ddng himself ofElsnee, doing him«elf hftrm. But 
o(Hmeot offwoa with defsTice in the next line. 2%^ wiU 
haTB.been, as it were, fighting against themselTes; we 
shall be fhll of the power of defence. , 

20Q. VimbleiiiesB. From 0. E. niman. to Hko ; St there* 
finre means quietness at taking: The V. E. adjeotire was 
numol; and the b was introduced between the two ii^uids 
«»and/. 

201. Of force = of necessity. 

203. In A foro'd aflbction, not thoronghly weU-flispoSed 
towudns. Affeetwn and contribution have both the tixm, 
as a dissyllable. 

204. Comtribiitionf supplies of provisions, ifeo. 

aoo. By them, through their country. iBut the aext by 
them = or their help.-^^Make a foller number up = ob- 
tain leiniorcemfints. 

21a. Tried the utmost ss put the most extreme pressure 
upon them. 

219. Bound in shallows = hemmed in by shallows. 

222. Ventores, what we have risked. Ventivre praA in 
Shakespeare's time the technical term for a cargo. &o the 
merchants of Bristol called themselves * Merchant Adven- 
turers.' 

224. The deep of night Twice used by Shakespeare 
for the middle or stillest part of the night. 

226. Kijifgard with, take a scanty allowanoe of. Ko 
other writer has ever used niggard as a verb ; and iShake- 
speare has used it so only twice. 

239. Knave = lad. Tne word knave meant m O. £. sim- 
ply a boy^ as Knabe still does in High-German. It as often 
used by Shakespeare as a term of endearment, as in such 
phrases as my good knave, or good, my knave, gentle iaiavej 

my friendly knave, my pretty knave. &Q, 0'erwatehed^;= 

wearied out with watcning.-^-Otner aa others. (£(ee Ab- 
bott, sect 12.) 

249. Otherwise bethink me, change my mind. « 

253. Much forgetfol. Shakespeare and his oontempo- 
raries nsed much with adjectives. We now use it only 
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wHh paartlcipleB. We find in Shakespeare much gwUty^ 
w md h MO-ncky much ill, much sorry, much unlHoe, macA wnr 
eqfud, rnmeh tody Ac. 

26a Toimg bloods =s jotmg people. 

2^ mnrderoTU ilTimber. €f. the celebrated passage 
inMauylV. (Sec. Part, m. L) :— 

* Canst thou, O partial sleep, give fhy repose 
To the wet sea-boy In an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and most stillest night 
Deny It to a king?' 

2QSk Xace once used for sceptre. 

27ak Left s left off. 

27^ How ill. * Brutus boldly asked what he was, a^[ocl 
or ftman. and what cause brought him hither ? The spirit 
anaweied, " I am thj evil spirit, Brutus, and thou shalt 
see ma by the city of Philippi." Brutus, being no other- 
wise afraid, replied a^in unto it, " Well : then I shall see 
tjiee again.' The spirit presently vanished away/— Nobth's 
Plulmvh, 

278. Stare, stand on end. 

2891 False. In much the same sense Shakespeare has 
file phrases afalsegallopj false Latirij faUt French^ false 
reekemnM, fulse straiiiSy false traity &c. 

305. M on his powers betimes, put his troops early in 
motioii. 

ACT FIFTH. 
Scene 1. 

4. BatHoi, battalions, brigades, or divisions in order of 
batOeu 

5, Warn ■■ summon or challenge. 

7. Am in their bosoms = am in their confidence, or 
know what they are going to do. 

& Content, well pleased. Conld = would. CI. P. S. 

la Pewrftu bravery, display. Fearful is used by Shake- 
meare in the subjective sense = fall of fear; as well as in 

the modem or objective sense of terrible, By this face, 

IB tbia manner, by this display. 
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zi. Fasten in onr tiionghts, make us beUeye. 
17. Even =» level. 

19. Exigent, emergency, exigenor. An adjectlTe for ^ 
funm, as frequently happens in Shakespeare. 

24. Answer on their charge, attack them when they 
attack ns. 

25. Hake forth s* set ont 

33. The postore of^ <S^c. = the direction and force. But 
Dr. Schmidt suggests nature. Are is wrong for w. 

34. Hybla. There were three places of the name in 
Sicily. It was imknown which of thom was famed for 
honey. The bees fed on the thyme which grew on the 
hills, hence its exquisite flavor. 

41. Fawn*d like nonnds. This is based upon Plutarch^ 
* Tney 2M made as though they were intercessors for him, 
and took Csesar by the hands, and kissed his head and 
breast' 

46. This tongue would have been silenced in death if 
Cassius's advice had been taken. 

48. The eaose = the business on which we have come. 

52. Goes op, is sheathed. 

53. Caesar's three-and-thirty wonnds. Theobald re- 
duced the number of wounds to three-and-twenty, as given 
by Plutarch, Appian, and Suetonius. As Shakespeare fol- 
lowed Plutarch so closely in details, the higher number i» 
probably a printer's error. 

54* Another Caesar have added slaughter to = another 
Caesar (myself) have fallen by the sword of traitors. 

59. Strain = race ; from 0. E. strynan^ to beget ; still 
in use^ut only applied to dogs, horses, <fec. 

60. Honorable. Adj. for adverb. 

61. A peevish schow-boy. Octavius was only twenty- 
one years of age. Peevish has generally in Shakespeare 
the meaning of childish and thoughtless. 

62. A masker and a reveller. See L li. 203, and II. iL 
116. 

6^. Old CTassins still. Just the same scomfril Cassius as 
Juhus Caesar described him to me. 
66. Stomachs, inclination, appetites. 
71. As = on. * As is apparently used redundantly with 
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definitions of time (as «>« is used in Oreek with respect to 
motion). It is said oy Halliwell to be an eastern counties* 
phrase/ (See Abbott, sect 114.) 

77. Held Epicnriui strong, had great Mth in the doo- 
trines of Epicurus. Epicurus (bom 342 b.c.) regarded 
human happiness as tiie end of pnilosophy. The xtommum 
honvm. consisted in tranquillity and peace of mind. 

78. Bo presage »« that point put the fiiture. 

79. Former = foremost. 
82. Consorted = attended. 

86. As = as if. (See Abbott, sect 107.) 

87. Canopy. From Greek idTi^adoTij a covering against 
a hdncfPSj Gr. for mos^ito. 

89. I but believe it partlv = I believe it but partly. 
91. Very constantly, with the greatest firmness. 

106. Time of life, natm-al term of our existence. 

107. Stay e= await. Shakespeare more usually employs 
stay in this sense with on or ujporu 

Scene 2. 

z. Bills, notes, written directions, general orders. 
3. Set <m, attack. 

Scene 3. 

3. Ensign standard-bearer. The word ensi^n^ from the 
Lat. adjective insignis, distinctive or well-marked. 

4. It, the standard-eagle, which he carried, 
o. Advantage on, instead of over. 

7. Fell to spoil, began to plunder. 

8. EnciOB*^ surrounded. 

II. Far 0^ probably for farre^ the old comparative of 
far, and so found in Chaucer, as nerrt and derre are for 
nearer and dearer, 

19. With a thought » quick as thought 

21. Thick =Bs dim. 

25. His compass, its circular course. 

29. Make to nim, &c., that are hastening to him. 

38. Swore tliee, made thee swear. — —Saving of thy life 
av in saving thy life. Saving is here the verbal noun, which 
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orieinally ended in nng. It iras then written with ing^ 
and thus frequently confused with the present participle. 
Prefixed to this was the old preposition an (on), which 
was pared down to a (* While the ark was a preparing \ 
and tnen yanished altogether. 

41. Be a freeman. ^ earn 7001 freedom, bj putting me 
Co death. 

42. Search, pierce. 

51. Change, the ups and downs of fortone. 

68. Apt, unpressionable. 

84. HiBConiitriLed =: misinterpreted. 

88. Beffarded, respected. 

89. ThiB, the act of suicide, is the j^rt (^ duty) of a 
fioman. 

96. In as into. Own proper — a tautoloey. Shake- 

epeare uses pr&per for own^ as in Tempsst (111. iii. 60) ; 
•Men hang and drown their proper selves.* There are four 
instances of the double phrase own proper. 

zoi. Breed thy fellow, produce another like thee. 

104. ThasBoe, an island now called Thaso, in the ^gean 
Sea, off the Thracian coast. — The latter touching portion 
of this grand and truly Roman panegyric is wholly Shake- 
epeare's. The first part is from North : * So when he was 
come thither, after he had lamented the death of Cassius. 
calling him the last of the Romans, being impossible that 
Home should ever breed again so noble and valiant a man 
68 he, he caused his body to be buried.' 

105. Fonerala Shakespeare uses this word only twice 
In the plural. 

106. It refers to fi,nerals. 

109. Ere night . . a second fight As a matter of fhct, 
the second battle of Philippi was fought twenty days after 
the first. 

Scene 4. 

s. What bastard doth not 1 "Wlio is so base-bom as win 
notf 

8. Know me for Bmtns. For this use of for ct Ham^ 
tat (IT. TiL 2): 'Ton must put me in your heart for 
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friend;' and T. 1. 196, where Hamlet talks of Yorlck : < A 
pestilence on him for a mad rogue I ' 

12. Only I yield to die, I jleld only to die. Gfl this po- 
sition of only with that of hu,t in Y. i. 89. 

32. Is ehaac'd, has happened or fallen out 

Scene 5. 

13. That noble veesel. Ct WinUfi>i Tale (IIL liL) :— 

' I never saw a vessel of like sorrow 
So filled and so becoming.* 

And in several passages woman is spoken of as * the 
weaker vesseL* 

15. List = listen. 

42. But labored to attain = labored but to atttdn. 

46. Smatch, tincture. This is the only instance of this 
word in Shakespeare. The word is probably a form of 
smack. Cf bake^ batch; make, m^tch; wake, watch. 

59. Lncilins' saying trne. Lucilius had said (T. iv. 25) 
that *no enemy snail ever take alive the noble Brutus.* 

60. Entertain them, take them into my service. 

61. Bestow := invest, put to use. 

62. Prefer = recommend. Cf. Cymbelvie (IT. ii): *The 
emperor's letters should not sooner than thine own worth 
prefer thee.' 

69. He. Dr. Schmidt says that Shakespeare never uses 
save as a preposition governing the objective, but only as 
an adverb. 

72. Common good to alL < It was said that Antonius 
spake it openly divers times, that he thought that of all 
of them that had slain Caesar^ there was none but Brutus 
only that was moved to do it as thinking the act com- 
mendable of itself; but that all the other conspirators did 
conspire his death for some private malice or envy that 
they otherwise did bear unto him.'— Noeth's Plutarch, 

78. His bones, his corpse. Shakespeare frequently uses 
hones in this sense. 

8a The field, the army in the field. 

8z. Part ae share. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

fThe questions in the following Examination Papers are chiefly taken 
from the papers set by the English Civil Service Commissioners. 
The teacher or the student can easily draw up as many as he likes 
on the basis of the scheme for 'Perfect Possession ' given on pages 
^viH. and ix.] 



I. Write a short account of the action of the play. 
3. Expleiin and illustrate by quotations the main differ- 
ences between the characters of Brutus and Cassius. 

3. State by whom, of whom, and on what occasions the 
following lines were uttered : — 

(a) His coward lips did from their color fly. 
(5) He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. . . . 
{c) Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 
(fi) Let *s carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds. 
{e) A woman well-reputed, Cato's daughter. 

4. Explain and annotate the following words and phra- 
ses : To stale with ordinary oaths ; hearts 0/ controversy ; 
promised forth ; crossed in conference; the cross blue light" 
ning\ monstrous quality; the element; men cautelous; 
charactery, 

5. Give six examples of compound adjectives in Julius 
Casar. 
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6. Give some instances of wordis formed Wst rabblemenK 

7. What 'sights' were seen in the streets of Rome be- 
fore Caesar's death ? Quote some of the lines. 



1. Write a short account of Antony's speech over the 
dead body of Caesar. 

2. What were {a) the political and {b) the private reasons 
for the murder of Caesar ? 

3. State by whom, of whom, and on what occasions the 
following lines were uttered : — 

{a) Let not our looks put on our purposes. 
(b) Thou hast no figures nor no fantasies. 
{c) O world, thou wast the forest to this hart, 
{dj I am compelled to set 

Upon one battle all our liberties. 
{e) There are no tricks in pleiin and simple faith, 

4. Continue the above quotations. 

5. Explain and annotate the following words and 
phrases: Preformed faculties ; drop by lottery ; palter; 
even virtue ; cognizance; fond; repeal; groaning for 
burial ; oris and imitations; indirection ; entertain them, 

6. Write the story of the action in Act V. 

7. Quote passages to illustrate Shakespeare's use of 
with ; of tAat followed by as ; of double superlatives and 
comparatives. 

C. 

I. State the parts played (a) by Mark Antony, {b) by 
Csisca, jmd (c) by Strato in the play ; and quote some 
lines uttered by each of them on some critical occasion. 
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s. In what localities do the events in the different Acts 
take place ? Quote lines to prove your statements. 

3. By whom, of whom, and on what occasions were the 
following lines uttered ? 

(a) The angry spot doth glow on CaBsar*s brow. 
(^) O, he sits high in all the people's hearts. 
(c) So let high-sighted tyranny range on, 
{d) But I am constant as the northern star. 
(^ He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 
(/^ There is a tide in the affairs of men. 
(g) In Parthia did I take thee prisoner. 
4* Annotate the above lines, and continue them. 

5. Quote instances of Shakespeare's {a) habit o^ ellipsis^ 
and (6) use of an adjective for a preposition and a noun 
(as in sterile curse), 

6. Explain the following words and phrases : The repli* 
cation ; your passion ; jealous on me ; I have some aim ; 
well'given; quick mettle; bear me hard; prevent; the 
mtain opinion ; liable ; freedom 0/ repeal; overshot myself^ 



1. Describe briefly the events and actions which take 
place in the Third Act. 

2. Write a short analysis of Mark Antony's speech. 

3. By whom, of whom, and on what occasions were the 
following lines uttered ? 

(<2) Sfet honor in one eye and death i* the other. 
ip) Whyjold men fool and children csdculate. 
{f) Our yoke and sufferance shew us womanish, 
(rf) She dreamt to-night she saw my statue. 
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ifi) One that feeds 

On abject orts and imitations. 
(/") When think you that the sword goes up again ? 

4. Continue the above lines. 

5. Explain and annotate the following words and 
phrases : Set cur battles on / Messala will prefer me; the 
posture of your blows; humor; a property; beholding; 
in his funeral; let blood; addressed, 

6. Give some instances of Shakespeare's use of a double 
Aegative. 
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